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‘*“HIS MASTER’S VOICE’”’ 


have pleasure in announcing that they will publish in July 
LA CENERENTOLA 
ROSSINI 
THE 1953 GLYNDEBOURNE PRODUCTION 
with the Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra and Chorus conducted by 


VITTORIO GUI 
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THE DUCHESS IS A BOOGIE FAN 


But the Butcher dotes on Bach 


Not that we find this unusual. So many people come 
to us for such a wide variety of records that we have long since 
ceased to be surprised at that sort of thing. 

We can nearly always find something to please them. After all, we 
carry just about the largest stock of records that 
you will find anywhere in England. 

Listen at leisure in our audition rooms or 
serve yourself at our famous Melody Bar. 
Whether you know just what you’re after or 
simply want to browse around you can’t do better 
than come Straight to 
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Authentic Interpretations by 


Ernest Ansermet 


conducting 


L’?ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 


brilliantly recorded on Decca full frequency range L.P.s 





LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS LXT 2563 


PETROUCHKA LXT 2502 


| eo’! cy VOISEAU DE FEU LX 3045 
T ‘in DIVERTIMENTO: LE BAISER DE LA FEE LXT 2638 
{ Ve 2nd side : Petite symphonie concertante (Martin) 
oe L * CIRCUS POLKA LX 3072 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD in Ansermet Highlights 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, SW9 and 


SYMPHONY OF PSALMS LX 3047 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
and THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 





conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
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MAKE THIS TEST 
FOR YOURSELF 


We claim that the VOLMAR Model W.425 is a 
quality instrument, providing exceptionally good stan- 
dards of reproduction. If we were to introduce terms 
like “High Fidelity,’ “ Perfect’? er “ Completely 
lifelike,’’ would it seem more convincing ? Would you 
imagine that it would be indistinguishable from high 
fidelity equipment costing hundreds of pounds? We 
think not. Nevertheless, Model W.425 compares most 
favourably with dearer instruments in its class, and is the 
delight of countless music enthusiasts who choose it for 
its clarity, its tone and its power. 

Go to your VOLMAR Stockists with a record you know 
particularly well. Play it on other instruments as well 
and then prove to yourself how good VOLMAR Electric 
Gramophones are before you buy. 





Leaflets on™ Request from Dept. G.4. 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Telephone—EALing 1413 


MODEL W.425 


FROM LEADING STOCKISTS EVERYWHERE 


June, 1954 






WITH NEGATIVE 
FEEDBACK 

€ 
GARRARD 
R.C.75A 3-SPEED 
AUTOCHANGE 
UNIT 

* 
LATEST 
GARRARD G.C.2 
DUAL-PURPOSE 
PICKUP 

e 
EXTENDED 
RANGE 7-INCH 
ELLIPTICAL 
SPEAKER 

e 


SOLIDLY-BUILT 
REXINE 


COVERED 
CABINET 


28 GNS. 


141 HIGH STREET, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 








‘BEST FOR 
MUSIC 

NEWS AND 
PICTURES® 


says 
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LOOK for ARTUR RUBINSTEIN on of the JUNE number 
and inside’ for ERIC FENBY ag FREDERICK DELIUS. 
Order from a newsagent or by post 1/8, from 21 Lower Belgrave St., London, S.W.1 





TWO HOURS RECORDING 


on standard 1,200 ft. spools 


and TEN WATTS OUTPUT 


% TO THE TRADE : Ask for 
details of special Dealer 
facilities and Information 


With standard 1,200 ft. spools, the * Sheet TI/11. 


SIMON Portable Tape Recorder 
affords two hours recording and 
brilliant playback—at 10 watts 
output if required. Twin 
tracks, two speeds. Frequency 
response is wide: 50-12,000 
c/s at 7} ins./sec. and 50- 
7,000 c/s at 3% ins./sec. 
Bass and treble are independ- 
ently variable. 

Designed for the discrimina- 
ting user, the SIMON 
Portable opens up new fields 
of activity in tape recording. 







°oe28 08 08@ 89 £68902 42D 6097 FO = 


Ze .... as bes bok ... 18 in. by 15 in. by 10 in. 


LOUDSPEAKER 6} in. built-in monitor an 
POWER SUPPLY ; . 200/250 v. 50 cycles A.C. SIMON for 
INPUT CHANNELS ... High impedance for microphone ; 

low or Deas: ae or for radio Sound Recording 
POWER CONSUMPTION . 100 watts approx. ata 





Sensible Price 


Ec rable TAPE RECORDER “*“* 


* Monomaster ** Finger - * oo Rewind and wind- 








_— -*. —_ tip ’’ Control 
e Provi ion for Remote 
TAPEMANSHIP. = 2 See eehes © or Uf asa 
and %& Three motor drive ent use of amplifier for 
Information Sheet TI/I! % Drop-in loading P.A., etc. 
SIMON SOUND SERVICE LTD. (Dept. G) 
48-50 GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.!. Phone : WELbeck 2371 (5 lines) 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


present techniques 
can devise... 









UNIQUE 
FILTERING 

SYSTEM 
INDEPENDENT OF 
MUSICAL BALANCE 





CORRECT 
wD MATCHING FOR 
ANY PICK-UP 
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CORRECT 
EQUALISATION 
FOR EVERY 
RECORDING 

















INPUTS FOR 

Bree RADIOS 

we TAPE 
=| MIC. ETC. 
12 VIRTUALLY 
SS MADE TO 
Be MEASURE 





AMPLIFIER 

WITH 
| | PERFORMANCE 

STABILITY 
SPECIFICATION 
TO DELIGHT THE ENGINEER 
AND MUSICIAN ALIKE 






Like its predecessor, the QUAD II embodies 
outstanding features anticipating 

trends in both amplifier and associated 
equipment design. The importance of these 
features will be apparent to all who have 
followed the growth of high quality reproduction 
in recent years. 


The criterion, as always, is that the reproduced 
sound shall be the closest approach to the 
original—that the enjoyment and appreciation 
of music may be unimpeded. This is reflected 
throughout the electrical and mechanical design. 
It is reflected, too, in the straightforward and 
logical system of control, achieved without the 
sacrifice of a single refinement or adjustment 
capable of contributing to the final objective. 


The QUAD II for convenience of installation, 
is constructed in two units—the main amplifier 
and the control unit. Each is complementary to 
the other, offering in complete form the best 
which present techniques can devise. 


COUSTICAL 





ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., HUNTINGDON, ENGLAND 
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you Mite 


Throw a switch on the Baird SOUND- 
MASTER Tape Recorder and you record 
in permanent form all the enchantment 
of a full-scale opera broadcast. When 
you play back the recording you'll be 
astonished at the clarity with which every 
trill, every inflection, has been captured 
and preserved for all time. 

You can build your own music library 
from opera, symphony and ballet. And 
think of the fun you'll have recording 
your own and your friends’ voices! There 
are lots of interesting and entertaining 
uses for the SOUNDMASTER. 









Instrumentalists & vocalists 

find the Baird SOUND- 
MASTER ideal for record- 
ing practice & rehearsals in 
the privacy of their own 
room, 


The SOUNDMASTER 1s 
supplied complete with 
microphone and recording 
tape which can be used over 
and over again. With a short 
interval half-way, each reel 
gives a whole hour’s record- 
ing. Self-contained in robust 
case... 


PRICE 65 gns 


SOUNDMASTER | care ncconsens 


See your local Baird stockist, or write for sllustrated leaflet to: 





BAIRD TELEVISION - 


LANCELOT ROAD - WEMBLEY - MIDDLESEX 








June, 1954 


OA or QE Il? 





£5 . 19s. 6d. 
£7 . 18s. Od. 


For 175 records : 
For 275 records : 





£6 . 6s. Od. 
£8 . 8s. Od. 


For 175 records : 
For 275 records : 











Write for illustrations and address of your local stockist: 


RECORD HOUSING 


BROOK RD., LONDON, N.22 : BOWES PARK 2446 
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Records for all 







Burnes for records 


iE OLN If you can come to Barnes personally, you RADIOGRAMS AND 
aie can hear the records you want in all the | 

a comfort of London’s most up-to-date record RECORD PLAYERS 

centre. If you’re not near enough to call, 

post your order to the Oxford Street or | A fine  display—any 

Kensington branch, and your records will make supplied on 

be sent by return. In either case you will be 


served by record experts whose one desire Bar nord easy payments 
is to help and satisfy you—without delay. if desired. 


Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality. 


















W. . BARNES LTD. 425 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAYfair 4233 172 Kensington High St., W.8. WEStern 0791 
















CROYDON 38 George St. CROydon 1336 STRATFORD 338 High St. MARyland 2275 

HAMMERSMITH 37 King St. RIVerside 1417 ILFORD 135 High Road. ILFord 0446 

SOUTHWARK 64 London Rd. WATerloo 5477 DEPTFORD 499 New Cross Road. TiDeway 3767 
T.A.5955 
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Pursuing our policy of “‘ 3-D ” Radio, we have the pleasure to announce the addition of the 
SOUND SALES “ F.M.” UNIT. Tunable over the complete range via slow motion, plus 
volume control, and selector switch giving alternative “ A.M. reception ” or “ tuning-check ”’ 
position. 

The new F.M. UNIT is in the same compact form as the Sound Sales “ A-Z ” Radio Unit, 
and is priced at £15.10.0d. complete with experimental aerial. 

Ideally suitable for use with the “ A-Z” Junior Amplifier or the “ A-Z” 12W Amplifier. 


(ta 4 Or, complete with individual Power Pack to facilitate connection with equipment which 
cannot provide the H.T. and L.T. supply required, priced at £20 complete with aerial. 
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SOUND SALES LTD., WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY Farnham 6461-2-3 
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Introducing 


Easily replaceable sapphire or diamond styli. 
Low playing weight—6 to 8 grams. 
Frequency response [5-20,000 cps. 


GOLDRING 


VARIABLE-RELUCTANCE PICK-UP CARTRIDGE 


No. 500 


with twin styli for standard and L.P. records 


A new ard spectacular advance in the realm of High Quality disc-record reproduction ! 


Featuring— 


Designed specifically for applications requiring the highest attainable fidelity. 








THE GOLDRING MANUFACTURING CO. (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 
49-5la DE BEAUVOIR ROAD, LONDON, N.! 





Very low dynamic mass and high compliance. 
Output 3mV per cm/sec. 
Suitability for use in all climates. 


FOR FULL TECHNICAL DETAILS WRITE TO: 








Telephone: CLissold 3434 




















Music at its 
Best 








THE GRAMOPHONE AMPLIFIER is not 
a design produced exclusively for the tech- 
nical or even the semi-technical user. It has 
high qualities which commend it to the tech- 
nician, as reference to our recent advertising 
will show, but it provides more. It has a real 
simplicity in use that will please any user— 
especially the non-technical ! We believe an 
amplifier with multiple controls to be 


unattractive to the average gramophone 
enthusiast whose desire is to hear music at 
its best without juggling with a variety of 
knobs. This is admirably accomplished by 
THE GRAMOPHONE AMPLIFIER used 
in conjunction with a good gramophone 
unit and loud speaker. Basically simple 
design enables the amplifier to be produced at 
an. attractively low price, also giving a high 
degree of reliability in service. Units may be 
purchased, tested and ready for use, or are 
easy to construct from kits that we supply. 


17 Gns. 


complete, ready for use 
with either— 


Constructors’ Kits 
Amplifier—£14.6.6 
Pre-Amplifier—£4.2.6 


: Control Unit—28/6 
Pre-Amplifier, 5 Gns. Full constructional details 
Control Unit, 37/6 1/9 post free. 


Extended Payment Terms on application. 





Acos Hi-g Heads 
For use with the ~~ eed GP20 arm 
represent a big advan 
GP39 LP or 78 me 42/3 each. 





model. 


@.M. Record 
Mail Service 


Our postal service for records 
is widely appreciated, ensur- 
ing mint copies, unmarred by 
demonstration use. 


only 73/6. 


Other 
— > 


LP’s POST FREE over £2. £8 8.12.6 5 


Mi. Il, £10 
OVERSEAS Tax Free, remitt- 


covering packing and postage. | 12 Gns. 





Best Selling 
Speaker 


Arm with one head, 68/8. The W.B. 


HFI012 is not an expensive 
Yet it has a per- 
formance which makes it 
an outstanding favourite at 
it is a good 
maxim to spend as much 
on a speaker as you can 
afford, but unless you can 
purchase a much dearer 
unit here’s a choice you 
won't better. 
3 or 15S ohm models. 

recommended 


12 in. Audiom 


Wharfedale 10, ‘in. 92/9 & 
ance of 4/5ths of home price | 15 in. 320/- ; 
; Barker ‘‘ Duode“™ 12 in., 


Stentorian 


10-in. unit. 





po 150, 
The WB Tweeter Unit is a sseful 
adjunct to such a speaker as, say, 
the Goodmans Audiom 69. This 
high frequency unit cost: 75/6 
and must be used with a cr ssover 
filter at 26/6. 


in. 195/-; 





** Clear as 


COLLARO A 


3 speed units —AUDIO (U.S.A.) 


These fine units have made a big impression at home and 
abroad—you have read the favourable reviews in this journal, 
we quote above from an authoritative overseas source. 
AC3/544 is the latest non-auto unit, 3RC531 and 3RC532 
exemplify the best auto-changer design, the latter playing 
mixed 10” and 12” record sequence. Note that units coded with 
lower numbers do not include latest improvements. 


2000 TRANSCRIPTION MOTOR fills a gap which has long 
existed, providing a 3-speed motor turntable of high per- 
formance allowing: choice of any pickup, and at moderate price. 
Refinements include reduction of rumble and ‘‘ wow "’ to a 
minimum by use of a 12” non-magnetic turntable of 8} Ib. with 
bearings and balance of a high mechanical standard. 


20'0 TRANSCRIPTION DESK incorporates the same turn” 
table unit as the 2000, additionally the Studio P turnover pick” 
up in newly devised arm mounted on unit plate 15}” x 124” 
This provides a combination satisfying most exacting require- 








ments, at a very attractive price. All units, except , are 
with the Studio pickup. —— ° for cag tye use, Model P 
gives better results where a p ilable, having 
characteristics similar to a hich aagnetc head. These are 
turn-over crystal cartridges, 
both convenient and of high 
performance, fitted with readily PRICE LIST 
— cantilever sapphire AC3/544 £10 6 1 

; 3 
OVERSEAS READERS aeaee aes > 2 
should note that all the above 
equipment is fully suited to 2000 £13 9 6 
exacting climatic conditions, 2010 £18 4 9 
and can be supplied at sub- Extended Terms 
stantial saving free of British available 
Purchase Tax. 2 











Send stamp for maker’s illust-ated leaflets. 


Quality Mlart 


Mail Orders and Enquiries to : 


8 Dartmouth Park Avenue, London, N.W.5 
Gulliver (131 
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he NEW {.-[\: 


REPRODUCER 


This superb high fidelity instrument combines 
in one unit every essential element for the 
complete enjoyment of recorded music. 
Its low price brings luxury listening within 
everybody’s reach. The E.A.R. Concert 
Reproducer offers a new experience in the 
realm of recorded music. It realises to a 
startling degree of fidelity the possibilities of 
modern recording. 





Push-pull amplifier. 
Bass and Treble Boost 


Controls. 

° The incomparable range of 
Studio ‘ P’ head. E.A.R. Micrograms includes 
these outstanding 3 speed 


Collaro precision-built portables. 


j-speed changer. A750 HIGH FIDELITY 
3-speed 3-control 


12,000 line 10” speaker. Aameens Enpeeteme. 


Cabinet of outstanding — - 


design. Sense 


30 gns. 
PRICE AS 
Auto model GNS. 


(Non-auto) 45 ons. 


P750 as above but non-auto 
26 gns. 


SPECIFICATION of the E.A.R. CONCERT REPRODUCER Jr: 


AMPLIFIER RECORD CHANGER 
Four-stage 5-valve push-pull amplifier Collaro. 3RC/531 (Mixer extra.) 
giving a power output of over 8 watts. (Non-Auto 3/544.) 

CONTROLS CABINET 
Continuously variable Volume. Bass Beautifully styled acoustically treated 
Boost up to 15 db. Treble Boost up cabinet in walnut or mahogany finish. 
to 12 db. SPEAKER 

PICKUP 10-in. unit with exponential cone and 

Collaro Studio Type “ P.* 12,000 line magnet. 





\£19.15.0 
For A.C. Mains. Specify voltage and frequency. | ALL PRICES INCLUDE PURCHASE TAX 


» | ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


Incorporating Phono Disc Ltd. 


EAR 17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.14 
PROspect 4465 (5 lines). Cables: Microgram, London. 


Details on request 
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THE TOSCANINI RECORDINGS: 


BRAHMS 

Symphony No. 1 in C Minor ALP 1012 
Symphony No. 2 in D ALP 1013 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor ALP 1029 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony No. 9 

Symphony No. 1 in C ALP 1039-40 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor 
Symphony No. 8 in F ALP 1108 
Symphony No. 7 in A ALP 1119 
Symphony No. 3 in E Flat ALP /008 
Symphony No. 6 in F ALP 1129 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony in C (“The Great”) ALP 1120 
Symphony No. 8 in B Minor 81? 1038 


RESPIGHI 
Fountains and Pines of Rome ALP 1/01 
Feste Romane BLP 1011 


ZP 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET - 


CHERUBINI 
Symphony in D 
BEETHOVEN 


Septet in E Flat, Op. 20 ALP 1106 


PROKOFIEV 
Symphony in D 
GERSHWIN 


An American in Paris ALP 1107 


ROSSINI Overtures 


WAGNER 
** Parsifal ’’ Prelude and 
Good Friday Music 


ALP 1007 


BLP 1033 


DEBUSSY — La Mer 
RAVEL 


‘* Daphnis et Chloé ’” — Suite No. 2 
ALP 1070 


MASTER’S VOICE” 


335 R.P.M. RECORDS 


LONDON 


. Wl J} 


June, 1954 


ce 
Pha the sad time has come 
when I must reluctantly lay aside my baton 


and say goodbye to my orchestra” 


TOSCANINI’S farewell message 


quoted from “times” April 6th 





+ a ae: 
but you can still hear his wonderful 
interpretations on “His Master’s Voice’’ 


Long Play Records 


Toscanini also conducts these complete 
Opera recordings 


“LA BOHEME”? — Puccini ALP 1081-2 
“‘OTELLO ” — Verdi ALP 1090-2 
**LA TRAVIATA” — Verdi ALP 1072-3 


Full details can be obtained from 
“*His Master's Voice’’ record dealers. 





% Although Toscanini has retired further 
records of works conducted by him will be 
issued by ‘‘His Master’s Voice” from time 
to time. 
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THe GRAMOP DOME. 


ITH this number our thirty-second 
volume begins and I am proud to be 
able to announce that with it the circulation 
of THE GRAMOPHONE has reached 50,000 
net monthly. 6,000 were printed of the 
first number in April-May, 1923, and 
enough of these were returned to make it 
seem imprudent to print more than 3,000 
of the second number in June, 1923. They 
were all sold out, and that second number 
remains the only rarity among our back 
numbers. We went back to 6,000 for the 
third number and the circulation began. to 
mount too rapidly for the price we were 
charging for our advertisements. So at the 
end of a year I applied a tourniquet by 
raising the price of THe GRAMOPHONE from 
sixpence to one shilling. I think that we 
may feel justifiably proud of not having 
raised our price since 1924. For this 
readers have to thank the loyalty of our 
advertisers who have supported us through 
some very discouraging moments for them 
and for us. That loyalty has enabled us to 
concentrate upon advertisements bearing 
upon the gramophone and not to be 
tempted into accepting what is called 
national advertising, which means that 
every page in every number not only 
deserves to be read but must be read by 
everybody who wishes to keep in touch 
with the development of the gramophone. 
The rapid increase in our circulation 
since the war may be attributed to two 
causes. First of all is the tremendous 
impulse given by LP records, and I wish to 
pay a tribute to the enterprise of Decca in 
boldly going ahead when going ahead at 
such a pace demanded great courage. We 
can also congratulate E.M.I. on the 
progress they. have made after what seemed 
a late start. Apart from the musical 
advantage of LP records we must not forget 
the space they have saved and are saving. 
I venture to think that much of the feminine 
** sales resistance’ has been overcome by 
this; the housing of gramophone records 
was becoming a major domestic problem 
in many households. 

However, the LP record would not have 
been able to establish itself so rapidly if its 
arrival had not coincided with the redistri- 
bution of purchasing power brought about 
by the Welfare State, and I do not 
exaggerate when I claim that twenty times 
as many music-lovers are able to collect 
records to-day as when our monthly review 
was started. If the publishers had known 
how to provide for this great new mass of 


Incorporating VOX 
Edited by SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE . 
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EDITORIAL 


potential book-buyers instead of throwing 
away their chances by overloading the 
market during the war with rubbish, books 
would have benefited as much as gramo- 
phone records. 

The smaller recording companies which 
have served good taste are enjoying the 
practical appreciation of the public, and 
their success is one of the most favourable 
signs for the future. 

The only cloud in the sky is the purchase 
tax on records, for which there is no excuse 
unless a barbaric indifference and a 
Philistine ignorance be accepted as an 
excuse for this infamous tax on music. 

The arguments put forward with success 
against the taxation of books apply equally 
to gramophone records, which are the 
books of music, and it is the duty of our 
readers to harass their M.P.s with letters 
demanding the removal of the purchase tax. 

I may remind readers that besides the 
export of reproducing equipment and such 
like items, both Decca and E.M.I. export 
in bulk records pressed in this country to 


the United States bearing the ‘‘ London ”’ 
and ‘‘ Angel”? labels and that there is no 
need to restrict sales in the United Kingdom 
in the interest of the export trade. The 
large circulation which THE GRAMOPHONE 
enjoys in the United States is evidence of 
the hold which British gramophone records 
have across the Atlantic. 

At the end of April I had the privilege of 
speaking to the Federation of Gramophone 
Societies at Bridge of Allan and was given 
an advance copy of the admirable handbook 
which Mr. Johnson has put together. I 
warmly commend this to the attention of 
our readers. The progress of the gramo- 
phone owes much to the gramophone 
societies, of which there are now over 350 
affiliated to the Federation. 

We enter our thirty-second year with the 
liveliest optimism abcut the future. 


lps Maho 





Toscanini 


In addition to the interesting personal 
impressions of Toscanini which Mr. Owen 
Mase, until recently Concerts Adviser 
to the London County Council, has 
contributed to this number, Mr. Harold 
Schonberg has devoted the whole of his 
American Letter to the great conductor and 
the records he has made. Readers may also 
like to be reminded of Bernard Shore’s 
fascinating, account in one of the chapters 
of his book, Sixteen Symphonies, of playing 
under Toscanini in the Beethoven Festival 
in London, 1938, when the whole cycle of 
the symphonies was given. In his analysis 
of the Pastoral Symphony Mr. Shore enables 
us to see Toscanini rehearsing the work with 
the orchestra and to hear his revealing 
comments and criticisms. Mr. Schonberg 
brings us the good news that Falstaff is, 
after all, to be issued in America in the 
autumn, and also the Requiem. That must 
mean that the records will be made 
available here too. 


European Association of Music Festivals 


The General Secretary of the above 
organisation has sent us, belatedly, a copy 
of a pamphlet, beautifully printed, which 


gives particulars of all the festivals to be 
held this year in Europe. To choose one 
out of these—for that is all our beggarly 
travel allowance will run to—will be no 
easy task, so richly promising are nearly all 
of them. Those of us who cannot, for one 
reason or another, go abroad must take 
what consolation we can in the news of a 
project put forward “‘ to increase the possi- 
bilities for the recording of the great 
Festivals ”’. 


Meals and Music 


Meals with music are for the uncivilised. 
and may perhaps make badly cooked food 
more tolerable than those idols of the 
British table, bottled sauce and viscous 
custard. Meals before music are a very 
different matter ; and we should be able to 
point to the restaurants at the Royal 
Festival Hall, beautifully situated as they 
are, as places at which the foreigner, as well 
as ourselves, can dine expensively or cheaply, 
but well. This does not appear to be the 
case at present; but the authorities can 
hardly be blamed for being complacent if 
people do not complain but merely swallow. 
The correspondent who wrote to us about 
tepid soup, tired fish, and tortured apple 
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must direct his complaints to the proper 
quarter. We ourselves munch sandwiches 
before a concert, and while suffering from 
indigestion, decide what LP we shall buy 
with the money saved on a meal we could 
not be certain of enjoying. 


Russian Opera 


There have lately been some additions to 
the complete recordings of Russian operas 
by the famous Bolshoi Theatre which 
include Sadko and The Queen of Spades. We 
hope to publish, in due course, a detailed 
account of all the Bolshoi opera recordings 
issued so far: for even if the possibility of 
the discs being marketed over here is, at 
present, remote it would be very interesting 
to be told what the records are like artis- 
tically and technically. 


Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 


Columbia are to issue some records of 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. This 
body was founded by the late Bronislaw 
Huberman in 1936 (under the title of the 
Palestine Orchestra) and is at present 
engaged in recording, under its conductor, 
Paul Kletski, Mahler’s First and Ninth 
Symphonies, Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht, 
some contemporary Israeli music, and 
various repertoire works. 
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Grand Prix du Disque—1954 


Decca have received four awards for 
1954 from the French magazine Disque. 
These have been given to Daphnis and Chloe 
(LXT2775), Aida (LXT2735-7), Bach and 
Handel Arias (Kathleen Ferrier) (LXT2757), 
Songs and Dances of Death (Heinz Rehfuss) 
(LW5037). Decca’s Gregorian Chant discs 
(LXT2704-8) received an award, in the 
liturgical section, in 1953. 

Awards have also been made to the 
following E.M.I. discs although only the 
first mentioned is at present available in this 
country. Wagner Tristan und Isolde (H.M.V. 
ALP1030-35): Debussy Nocturnes (Col.) : 
Beethoven Emperor Concerto—Horowitz 
(H.M.V.): Poulenc Les Mamelles de Tiresias 
(Col.): Berlioz Roméo et Fuliette—soloists 
and Miinch (H.M.V.). 


Mercury Records 


Readers will remember the sensational 
Mercury disc of Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition issued here under an H.M.V. label 
and reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE of 
October, 1952, and the less remarkable 
recording of Dvorak’s “‘ New World ” Sym- 
phony. We now learn that Oriole Records 
have taken over all Mercury issues. The 
latest additions to their Catalogue are 
reviewed in our present issue. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


® abegg a year ago, a group of Spanish 
and French producers and recording 
engineers spent eight long nights, in a 
Madrid suburb, recording sessions of 
** flamencos ”? which, for ‘‘ lack of atmos- 
phere ’’, the artists refused to record at the 
studio. The result of these sleepless nights 
is at last available in the form of an Anthology 
of the Cante Flamenco (Ducretet-Thomson), 
an album of three records. It offers the best 
examples of the Cantes con baile and sin 
guitarra, of the Estilos malaguenos and the 
Cantes matrices, and also the Estilos camperos 
and the Cantes autéctonos. The artists are 
Rafael Romero, Bernardo el de los Lobitos, 
Nifio de Almadén, Pepe el de la Matrona, 
El Chaqueta, R. Montoya Jarrito, Pericon 
de Cadiz, Nifio de Malaga and Lolita 
Triana, and each, in his or her own way, is 
superb, whether or not accompanied by 
the guitarist, Perico el del Lunar. The four 
Saetas, recorded in Seville during the Holy 
Week’s processions, are almost unbearable 
in their intensity. It is to be hoped that 
this album will soon be made available in 
Britain as it is certain to arouse great 
interest. 

Philips have just released a new recording 
of Fauré’s Requiem by the Lamoureux 
Orchestra under Jean Fournet, with 
Pierrette Alarie (soprano), C. Maurane 
(baritone), M. Duruflé (organ) and the 
Elizabeth Brasseur Chorale. It is a beautiful 
version of this dignified and noble work, 
superbly recorded and performed with a 


fervour that recreates the atmosphere of a 
church service. I must also mention the 
unusual sleeve which, by a new process, 
reproduces faithfully the brilliancy and 
colour of one of the stained glass windows 
of Chartres Cathedral. 

Chant du Monde’s latest release includes 
Handel’s Israel in Egypt, to-day one of the 
less known oratorios of the master. It is a 
Radio Berlin recording, conducted by 
Helmut Koch, with excellent German 
soloists: Irmgard Bialas, Jutta Welting, 
Ebba Munzig, Wilhelm Horst, Gerhard 
Raker, and Herbert Rungenhangen. This 
two-record album has been acclaimed by 
French reviewers and adds another glorious 
page to the French Handel LP catalogue, 
already over 80 works long. Also from C. 
de M. comes Khatchaturian’s ’Cello Con- 
certo by S. Knushevitsky and the USSR 
State Orchestra under A. V. Gauk. Typical 
of the composer’s music, it is well interpreted 
and pleasantly recorded, although the first 
Allegro could have been slightly more mellow 
in tone at times. 

From Columbia comes the new version of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, with Maria Callas, 
Giuseppe di Stefano, A. M. Canali, R. 
Panerai, E. Ticozzi and the Scala Orchestra 
(under Serafin) and chorus. Callas and di 
Stefano are particularly good, and the 
whole opera, beautifully recorded, is cer- 
tainly an issue Columbia may be proud of. 
Once more, we have a “‘ living presence ”’ 
atmosphere, which is not always the case 
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with recorded Italian opera, and Serafin 
conducts with authority and taste. 


Ever since von Karajan’s version of 
Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra was released 
in Britain, French discophiles were wonder- 
ing: ‘‘ how about France?” It is now 
available here (Columbia) and judging 
from the first reactions, is sure to be a great 
success. The Philharmonia Orchestra have 
acquired, during these last years, a great 
reputation in France and this disc can only 
confirm it, and if Karajan’s reading is 
perhaps less ‘“‘ humorous” than Van 
Beinum’s, it has more of that “ extra- 
earthly” atmosphere which the French 
like in Barték. Also from Columbia comes 
a new and excellent Falla disc: Homenajes 
and Nights in the Gardens of Spain by the 
Orch. National under E. Halffter, with 
Aldo Ciccolini. 


Pending some very important releases 
next month, Decca’s French output consists 
mainly of instrumental and chamber music, 
among others Prokofiev’s Sonatas 6 and 7 
by Robert Cornman, and Mozart’s K.454 
and 481, by Charles Rosen (piano) and 
Reinhard Peters (violin). All are com- 
petently performed and well recorded ; 
and one should applaud Decca’s effort to 
make them available to the largest possible 
audience by releasing them at popular 
prices. 


Erato have issued a disc of French 
baroque music recorded for the first time : 
concertos by Leclair, Naudot and Bodin de 
Boismortier, interpreted for a Disc Club by 
professional and non-professional soloists 
under J. F. Paillard. The result is admirable 
both artistically and technically. 


Pergolesi’s Violin Concerto in B flat and 
Concertino in G have been issued by Les 
Quatre Saisons, played by the Collegium 
Musicum de Paris under Roland Douatte, 
with J. Laurent (violin) and D. Gouarne 
(harpsichord). Douatte, a specialist of this 
kind of music, conducts in a spirited and 
lively way. The recording of the Concertino 
is unfortunately not up to standard. 


From Contrepoint comes an excellent 45 
EP: Albinoni’s Adagio for strings and organ 
by the Sinfonia Ensemble under J. Witold, 
and Bach’s Fugue in B flat, BG36, by 
Christiane de Lisle (organ). 

Pathé-Vox have released Stravinsky’s 
Apollon Musagéte and Pulcinella by the Vienna 
Chamber Orchestra under Heinrich Holl- 
reiser. It is a delicious disc, magnificently 
recorded, charmingly played, and offers 
the best versions of both works available 
on the French market. Pathé have also 
issued Rachmaninov’s Concerto No. 2 by 
Felicja Blumental with the Colonne Orchestra 
under Jean Giardino. Her lack of vigour 
is compensated in part by some lovely 
lyrical playing. This company also give us 
long extracts from Sartre’s play Le Diable 
et le Bon Dieu, superbly interpreted by an 
all-star cast headed by Pierre Brasseur. 
Before finishing, I would like to mention an 
interesting 45 EP ‘‘ Témoignages ”’ (Docu- 
ments) disc by the Franco-Russian scientist 
Ananoff. It is called J shall go to the Moon, 
and explains how such an expedition might 
be possible even in our time ! 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 


By TEDDY H. LEYH 


EUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON #§has 

recently issued an excellent recording of 
Verdi’s Requiem Mass with Maria Stader, 
Marianna Radev, Helmut Krebs and Kim 
Borg as soloists, two of Berlin’s finest choirs, 
and the Symphony Orchestra of RIAS 
Berlin under Ferenc Fricsay. Telefunken 
offered Bruckner’s Mass in E minor by the 
chorus and orchestra of the Hamburg 
State Opera under Max Thurn. 

DGG are responsible for most of our new 
record issues. Three recordings of Berlioz’s 
Fantastic Symphony are now to be found in 
the German LP catalogue, and the current 
issue of Igor Markevitch conducting the 
Berlin Philharmonic in a highly tempera- 
mental manner comes out well in DGG’s 
brilliant recording, even when compared 
with the fine Decca version of van Beinum, 
leaving Willem van Otterloo (also with the 
Berlin Phil. in a capable but less colourful 
Philips recording) the third place. The Berlin 
Phil. (on DGG again) excels in an impress- 
ing rendering of Schumann’s Rhenish 
Symphony, conducted by Ferdinand Leitner. 
There is also a superb reading of Schumann’s 
Fourth by Furtwangler (Berlin Phil.). 

Beethoven’s last five string quartets 
recorded by the Koeckert Quartet (which I 
understand visited London in February) are 
to be issued at regular intervals by DGG. 
This quartet plays with intensity, vitality 
and instrumental perfection—characteristics 
which could previously be noted in 
Smetana’s delightful E minor Quartet and 
Bruckner’s only chamber music composition, 
the F major Quintet. 

Schubert’s Sonatinas for Violin and 
and Piano, Op. 137/1 and 3, two pleasant 
little items, are delightfully presented by 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan and Carl Seemann. 
As the title reveals, they are small works of 
the kind which may be found in the 
repertory of many amateur players— 
typical German ‘‘ Hausmusik ’’. Carl See- 
mann, who devotes himself chiefly to 
Barték, Brahms and Mozart, is one of 
DGG’s most busily engaged soloists for 
pianoforte. Considering the regularity with 
which DGG pours out Mozart recordings 
by this artist—sonatas on LP, minor works 
on 78 Variable Grade—the whole collection 
of Mozart sonatas can be expected in due 
time. But one is not too happy about it: 
Mr. Seemann in his approach to Mozart 
too often tends towards a rather dry and 
unimaginative style of interpretation. 
Knowing of his position as director and 
teacher of the piano classes at the State 
Academy for Music in Freiburg (Breisgau), 
one cannot easily avoid the impression that 
Professor Seemann plays his Mozart chiefly 
with these students in mind. On the whole 
we do not seem to get many enjoyable 
Mozart piano discs. Lipatti and Gulda in 
the A minor Sonata (KV310), Fritz 
Neumeyer in the A major (KV331—played 
on a Mozart-Fliigel in an _ interesting 
Archiv-Produktion recording) are happy 
exceptions. 


Apparently Wilhelm Kempff’s recordings 
for the DGG label are restricted to Beethoven 
—but here he does a grand job. All 32 
sonatas are available on 16 LP discs, well 
recorded, as are all five concertos (with the 
Berlin Phil. under Paul van Kempen). Of 
the ten sonatas for piano and violin, eight 
have been issued on LP (Kempff/Schneider- 
han forming an admirable team), while 
Nos. 7 and 10 so far have only appeared 
on “‘ Variable Grade ”’ 78s. 


DGG issue the original Italian recordings 
of the Cetra label. The latest arrivals are 
Verdi’s Trovatore and Don Carlos, both 
conducted by Fernando Previtali, Wolf- 
Ferrari’s Il segreto di Susanna with Mario 
Boriella and Ester Orel, Alfredo Simonetti 
conducting, and Ponchielli’s La Gioconda 
with Maria Meneghini Callas in the title 
role and Antonio Votto conducting. They 
have also some very attractive recordings of 
works by popular German opera com- 
posers, particularly of those by Albert 
Lortzing, who, together with Nicolai and 
Flotow, was one of Germany’s most popular 
composers of comic opera in the romantic 
period. He fares well in a complete record- 
ing of Zar und Zimmermann (also issued by 
American Decca) and fine LP selections 
from Undine, Der Waffenschmied and Der 
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Wildschiitz. Lortzing’s humour (often 
amusingly picturing the beloved world of 
his contemporary, Carl Spitzweg) and his 
refreshing musical ideas have kept these 
works alive. They are very popular indeed 
in German opera houses to-day. Recent 
opera selections on DGG also include good 
performances of Flotow’s Martha, Thomas’ 
Mignon and d’Albert’s Tiefland. 

In the field of lighter music, operetta, 
which plays a considerable part in musical 
production over here, is favoured by three 
companies. Decca presents the more con- 
ventional selections, which need no com- 
ment here. Vox gives its attention chiefly 
to “‘classical’’ Viennese operetta: Schubert- 
Berté’s Dreimdderlhaus, Suppé’s Schone 
Galathee and Johann Straus’ Der lustige 
Krieg are outstanding examples. These are 
recorded by Viennese artists. Polydor 
exploits the younger generation of light 
opera composers: Lincke, Kollo, Abraham, 
Dostal, Fall, etc., who are well presented in 
excellently recorded and often well arranged 
selections. 

Odeon, who at first restricted their 
catalogue to light music, have now started 
with classical issues, and among their 
issues are not only Simon Goldberg in 
Haydn and Bach concertos, but also 
Edouard Lindenberg conducting the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra in Hungarian Dances by 
Brahms. All in all a small but welcome 
addition to the German LP catalogue which 
in the current quarter has grown by nearly 
goo records. 





GIUSEPPE DI 


By HAROLD 


JN a little more than eight years, this 
young tenor has reached the forefront of 
the operatic profession, not only singing at 
the world’s leading opera houses, but having 
been chosen to partner Maria Callas in 
four complete operas she has recorded, 
Puritani, Lucia di Lammermoor, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Tosca. 

Di Stefano was born in Catania, Sicily, 
on July 7th, 1921. His father was a pro- 
fessional soldier, and his mother, Angelina 
Gentile, came from a well-known Sicilian 
family. He went to school at a Jesuit 
Seminary, where he was considered a 
brilliant pupil. One of his closest friends at 
the Seminary was a law student who was 
also an opera enthusiast. He heard di 
Stefano singing a popular song, and was so 
excited by the natural beauty of his voice, 
that he suggested to him that he take up 
singing as his career. 

His family made many sacrifices so that 
they could give their son a musical educa- 
tion, and came to Milan, where di Stefano 
studied for five years with the baritone, 
Luigi Montesanto, making his debut on 
April 21st, 1946, at the Teatro Municipale, 
Reggio Emilia, as des Grieux in Massenet’s 
Manon, with Umberto Berrettoni conduct- 
ing. His initial success was phenomenal, 
the natural beauty of the voice was such 
that he was immediately engaged for a 
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series of concerts in Switzerland. On his 
return he appeared at Bologna, Piacenza, 
La Spezia, Faenza and Lucca, singing 
Elvino (Sonnambula), Fritz (L’Amico Fritz), 
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Alfredo (Traviata) and repeating his suc- 
cessful des Grieux, in which role he made 
his début at the Scala, Milan, on March 
18th, 1947, with Mafalda Favero as Manon. 
During the 1946-7 season he also appeared 
at the Rome Opera, the San Carlo, Trieste 
and Venice, singing Nadir in The Pearl 
Fishers, the Duke in Rigoletto, and Wilhelm 
Meister in Mignon. He also made his first 
operatic appearances outside Italy singing 
at the Teatro Liceo, Barcelona. 

The complete list of artists for the 1947-48 
season at the Metropolitan, New York, did 
not originally include di Stefano among the 
tenors ; but he was engaged a little after 
mid-season by Edward Johnson, and 
arrived in New York with his teacher, 
Montesanto, towards the end of February. 
His début took place on February 25th as 
the Duke in Rigoletto. His fame had pre- 
ceded him, and as one New York paper 
said, ‘‘ The walls bulged and the ceilings 
resounded when Giuseppe di Stefano, 
26-year-old tenor from Milan, made his 
début as the Duke in the fourth Rigoletto. 
Rejoicing behind the rails was a fever heat, 
and though it was not exactly prejudicial 
to the success of the newcomer, it was still 
eno:igh of an irritant to disturb many. In 
other words what seemed to be a claque 
was a real nuisance, and, in the view of the 
majority to like the tenor, an unnecessary 
one. The outbursts which greeted his 
tender beginning grew wilder and wilder, 
until there were ‘bravos’ even in the 
midst of arias, and one shout ‘ Boy, you’re 
a natural’, which nearly upset the lad, 
already in an agony of nervousness. His 
recovery was swift, however, and _ his 
assurance grew as the evening waned... 
Soberer customers had reasons to approve 
him as well. Mr. di Stefano’s voice is clear, 
manly and fluent. It has some sweetness 
in the middle range, and in moderate or 
soft passages ; and if he does not yield to an 
inclination to force on attacking higher 
notes, his top voice should open up and 
really ring. He is free from too much 
portamento, and turns a phrase neatly, so 
that there is hope for musicality, although 
he was tempted into holding final high notes 
too long. His rhythmic sense improved after 
some false starts and stumblings in Questa o 
quella, from which Pietro Cimara saved him 
by some adroit conducting. His best singing 
came in the third act, when Parmi veder le 
lagrime was movingly and ringingly delivered. 
He also showed a feeling for florid style in 
La donna é mobile and was secure in the 
Quartet. Almost painful shyness made for 
stiff and decidedly amateurish acting, but a 
feeling for the stage is obviously present, 
and it is to be hoped that he can learn. 
With any sort of artistic humility, so that 
he is not spoiled by too much adulation 
and not led astray by the antics of the 
claque, the youth should be a fine lyric 
tenor-actor, and a distinct addition to the 
American stage ”’. 

I have quoted that critique almost in 
full, because I think it gives a good idea 
of di Stefano’s potentialities in 1948, and 
the hopes that were nurtured by many 
lovers of bel-canto for his future. Indeed, 
Cecil Smith, the then editor of Musical 
America, wrote of his des Grieux a month 
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later, that ‘“‘his tone was unfailingly 
beautiful and unusually expressive, and 
had the rich velvety sound we have seldom 
heard since the days of Gigli and Lauri- 
Volpi’. He also mentioned the ‘‘exquisite 
pianissimos in The Dream’’. Examples of 
both that velvety tone and the exquisite 
pianissimo can be heard in his recording 
of Addio Mignon. 

Following the Metropolitan success, di 
Stefano was engaged for Rio de Janeiro and 
Mexico in the summer of 1948; at the 
latter city he added the part of Alfredo to 
his quickly growing repertory. The next 
two years he spent entirely in America. At 
the Metropolitan during the 1948-9 and 
1949-50 seasons he was heard as Wilhelm 
Meister, the Duke, Alfredo, Nemorino 
(L’Elisir D’ Amore) , Rinuccio( Gianni Schiccht), 
Fenton (Falstaff), Rodolfo (Bohéme), The 
Singer (Rosenkavalier) and Faust. In Mexico 
in the summer of 1949 he added Werther 
and Ferrando to his repertory, and in San 
Francisco in the autumn of 1950, Edgardo 
(Lucia) and Almaviva (Jl Barbiere). In 
addition to having to learn these many new 
parts, di Stefano was singing too frequently, 
especially in New York, and his beautiful 
voice tired and became heavy. This was a 
great pity, for even to-day he has not quite 
got back that “velvety”? quality that 
was noticed in those early years. 

In the summer of 1950 di Stefano 
returned to Italy, singing Nadir in The 
Pearl Fishers at the Verona Arena. A critic 
writing in Opera about that performance 
remarked that the tenor was in thrilling 
voice, but that his performance was marred 
by a tendency on two occasions to sing flat. 
(Lyana Grani and Silveri were his partners 
at that performance.) The tenor’s Italian 
appearances, however, were confined to 
autumn and spring, and it was not until 
the 1952-3 season that he decided to leave 
New York and to pursue his career in Italy. 

His return to the Scala was as Rodolfo 
in La Bohéme the third opera of the 1952-3 
season, with Carteri as Mimi, Mascherini 
as Marcello and Tajo as Colline ; de Sabata 
was the conductor. It was noticed that his 
voice was not as perfect as it had been three 
years previously, but that he sang his part 
with rich warm tones. He followed this, 
with some very successful appearances as 
Enzo in La Gioconda with Callas and 
Stignani. 

This current season he has again been 
heard at the Scala, first as the Duke, in 
what according to all reports was an 
unsatisfactory Rigoletto, with Carteri and 
Leonard Warren, and then as Edgardo in 
the outstanding Lucia performances con- 
ducted and produced by Karajan, with 
Callas in the title role. 

It is as Edgardo in the complete new 
Lucia recording that this artist is at his 
best—he has not that meltingly lovely tone 
that he possessed some years ago, but his 
interpretation is both exciting and moving. 
His Cavaradossi has to stand up to the 
competition of both Callas’s Tosca and 
Gobbi’s Scarpia, and he is less successful 
here than in the Donizetti; while as 
Arturo in I Puritani, one misses the elegant 
line with which Schipa, Bonci, or even 


Lauri-Volpi at his best adorned Bellini’s 
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music; but there is no denying that his 
performance is full of excitement. 

Di Stefano is married to an American. 
He collects clothes and motor cars— 
possessing forty suits, two hundred shirts, an 
uncountable number of ties, and three 
motor cars! He is a keen photographer 
and reads, his favourite authors being 
Dante and Shakespeare. He has little time 
for professional critics, and rarely bothers 
to read what they write. I for one find this 
considerably disappointing and a blow to 
my vanity ! 





DI STEFANO RECORDINGS 


Complete Operas 

I Puritani, with Callas, Panerai, Rossi- 
Lemeni ; Serafin. Col. 33CX 1058-60 

Tosca, with Callas, Gobbi, Luise; de 
Sabata. Col. 33C0X1094-5 

Lucia di Lammermoor, with Callas, Gobbi, 
Arie ; Serafin. Col. 33CX1131-2 

Cavalleria Rusticana, with Callas, Canali, 
Panerai; Serafin. Col. 33QCX 10046/7 
Not yet obtainable in this country. 


Individual Arias 
Tosca—E lucevan le stelle. 
L’ Arlesiana—E la solita storia. 
H.M.V. DB6580 or 7R116 
Mignon—Ah! non credevi tu/Addio 
Mignon, fa core. H.M.V. DB6618 
Manon—Ah ! dispar vision. 
La Traviata—De’ miei bollenti spiriti. 
H.M.V. DB6868 
La Bohtme—O Mimi, tu piu non torni/ 
Che gelidamanina. H.M.V. DB21518 
Quartet from Act 3. H.M.V. DBg9777 
Death Scene from Act 4. 
(with Albanese, Munsel, Warren, 
Cehanovsky, Moscona.) 
H.M.V. DBg777-8 
Songs 
Cantu a Timuni/A la Barcillunisa. 
H.M.V. DA1877 
Muttetti di lu Paliu/Abballati. 
- H.M.V. DA2031 
Core, ’ngrato/Torna a Surriento. 
H.M.V. DA2043 
Marechiare/Dicitencello Vuje. 
H.M.V. DA2047 
Santa Lucia/Musica Probita. 
H.M.V. HEX115 
Elegie (Massenet). H.M.V. HEX114 
H.M.V. HEX 114-5 are not obtainable in this country. 





Index and Binding—Volume XXXI 

The Index to Volume XXXI will be 
ready in July, supply will be limited and 
readers are advised to order their copy in 
advance. The price will be 2s. 6d. or 
2s. gd. post free direct from the publishers. 

Readers wishing to have the Volume 
bound should send their copies (June 1953 
to May 1954) to our Trade Office at 
8 Barter Street, London, W.C.1, about the 
middle of August, not earlier. A postcard 
requesting the reservation of an index 
should be sent now to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 

The cost of binding, including index, 
will be 12s. 6d.; if index is sent with 
copies, 10s. 6d. A few binding cases will 
be available price 3s. 6d. post free. 
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45 R.P.M. NOW MEANS UP TO 


15 Minutes Playing Time 


with COLUMBIA S new 


7 Extended Play Records 


Switching your3-speed selectorto45 r.p.m. nowmeans 
you get nearly 15 minutes of virtually uninterrupted 
music—thanks to Columbia’s new 7-inch Extended 
Play records. 

Designed to enable you to enjoy the full benefit of 
your 3-speed record player or radiogram, the new 
Extended Play Records provide collectors of classical 
music with full length overtures and similar short 


works complete on one side of a single 7 inch 45 
r.p.m. record. Likewise, the advantages of Extended 
Play give lovers of light music, popular tunes and 
jazz classics—4 on each record. 

7-inch LIGHT BLUE LABEL 12/- (plus 3/11 tax) 

7-inch BLACK LABEL 8/= (plus 2/74 tax) 

7-inch DARK BLUE LABEL 8/6 (plus 2/9+ tax) 

7-inch GREEN LABEL 7/- (plus 2/34 tax) 
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7-INCH LIGHT BLUE LABEL: 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
and the VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Spharenklange (Music of the Spheres) —Waltz; 

Transaktionen (Transactions) —W altz— 
Josef Strauss - - - - - - SELI505 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BART 
and the ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
**La Cambiale di Matrimonio” —Overture— 

Rossini; 
Espaiia— Rhapsody— Chabrier - SEL1509 


74INCH DARK BLUE LABEL: 
GEORGE WELDON 


and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
“Toy” Symphony—Haydn; 
Sheep may safely graze (from ‘‘The Wise 
Virgins” Ballet Suite)— 
Bach, arr. Walton- - - - - SEDS5509 


ALCEO GALLIERA 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Nocturnes— Debussy: 
No. 1—Nuages; 


No. 2—Fétes SED5510 





7-INCH DARK BLUE LABEL (Contd.): 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
ORCHESTRA, 
COVENT GARDEN 


conducted by FRANCO PATANE 
“Cavalleria Rusticana *—Intermezzo— 


Mascagni; 
“Juliet and Romeo”—Cavalcata— Zandonai; 
“TI Pagliacci” — Inter —L llo; 





“Manon Lescaut”—Intermezzo, Act 3— 
Puccini - - - SED5512 


LAWRANCE COLLINGWOOD 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
In the Steppes of Central Asia— Borodin; 
Polka and Fugue (from “Schwanda the Bag- 
piper”)— Weinberger - - - - SED5513 


7-INCH GREEN LABEL: 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


and His Hot Five 
Muscat Ramble; Cornet Chop Suey; 
Gut Bucket Blues; Yes! I’m in the Barrel 
SEG7514 


& 





7-INCH GREEN LABEL (Contd.): 


DORIS DAY 
We kiss in a shadow; Something wonderful; 
April in Paris; Your Mother and mine 
SEG7515 


NELSON EDDY 
and JO STAFFORD 
With these hands; Till we meet again; 
T love you truly; When I grow too old to dream 
SEG7516 


HARRY JAMES 
and his Orchestra 
Get Happy; Melancholy Rhapsody; 
Jealousy; Moonglow- - - - - SEG7517 


PAUL WESTON 


and his Orchestra 
Charmaine; Among my souvenirs; 
Pennies from Heaven; One night of love 


SEG7518 
JOSEF LOCKE 
Isle of Innisfree ; Mother Machree; 
Galway Bay; Macushla - - - SEG7519 


NEW RECORDS AVAILABLE ON: JUNE 4th 
xkweKweKeKeKeKeKe Kr Ke Kh KK Kh KKK KKK KK KK KK KKK 


co LU M BIA 45 R.P.M. @ EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 


RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.: 
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A SOUND INVESTMENT! 


As records are now being issued at a greater pace than at any time in the past, the discerning 





collector needs to-day, more than ever before, some real guidance in the selection of records. 
Such practical help is to be found in the ‘‘ Rimington Review.’’ The following are extracts from 


two of the many letters we have received. They speak for themselves. 


‘7 feel that | am probably expressing the view of many besides myself when I say that once again 
you have put music lovers all over the country—and abroad—in your debt. For many years before the war 
when you were publishing the old Review, | read it with much profit and pleasure. When circumstances com- 
pelled you to discontinue publication, | was amongst the many who felt the loss most keenly ; and now the 
reborn Review is one year old and better and more helpful than ever. . . . So in the quiet of my study | 
read the ‘ Rimington Review > with gratitude. May I add a word of praise, not only for the interesting and 
informative reviews, but also for the fine quality of the production and perhaps especially for. the Index bound 


in with No. 12 of Vol. 1.—what a help this is !”’ Rev. D. C. M., M.A. (Birmingham). 


** To me, the ‘ Rimington Review * is one of the finest of musical journals ; the criticisms are always 
fair, never malicious or biassed, are informative and make very pleasant reading. 1 do subscribe to other 
Reviews, because I think it is a good thing to compare opinions on any given record, but your opinions, 
as I have said before, always appear to me to be the fairest and most unbiassed, and | have never been 
disappointed whenever | have bought a record on the strength of a criticism in your journal.”’ 


J. K. V. (Sevenoaks). 


The practical guidance provided by the ‘‘ Rimington Review ’’ is already helping many hundreds 
of discerning record collectors. It can help you, too. The modest annual subscription of gs. éd. 
(post free) for 12 copies is a sound investment. 


@ Be certain to use CLENDISC RECORD CLEANER, 3/9 and 6/- per bottle (Postage 10d), 
and Fredorec Record Cleaning Sponge 3/- (Postage 3d). Stocked by all Dealers. 


R/IMINGTON REVIEW © EDITED BY FRED SMITH 8° 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


WO hours before Toscanini’s farewell 

broadcast concert with the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra there was doubt 
whether there was going to be a concert at 
all. At the rehearsal he had gone into a 
tantrum, thrown down his baton and called 
the whole thing off. Prior to that he had 
expressed worry about his memory, and 
had made a substitution on his all-Wagner 
programme, replacing the Liebestod with 
the Tannhduser Bacchanale. 


I happened to be home, listening to that 
final broadcast. During the Tannhduser 
excerpts the tempos suddenly slowed and 
the texture began to thin out. Then the 
programme went off the air, “‘due to 
technical difficulties’. The first few bars 
of Toscanini’s recording of the Brahms First 
Symphony was played. After a few moments 
there was another pause, and the broadcast 
from Carnegie Hall was resumed. 


The following day I learned what had 
happened. Toscanini had stopped conduct- 
ing ; at least, he stopped beating time. The 
orchestra was in a panic, and began taking 
cues from Frank Miller, the first ’cellist. 
Guido Cantelli, in the control room, 
became panic-stricken and feared that 
Toscanini was going to collapse. It was on 
his orders that the broadcast was interrupted. 
But then Toscanini recovered, picked up the 
beat and carried on. One wonders what 
thoughts were passing through his brain: 
the marvellous brain of an 87-year-old 
conductor who knew that this was the end 
of the greatest conducting career in history. 


But we have his records for future 
generations to admire. And a good deal 
of his repertoire is on records. Nor will 
those records cease. Victor has scheduled, 
for the fall, his broadcast of the complete 
Falstaff, Verdi’s Requiem and Schubert’s 
C major Symphony, among other things. 
Victor had some statistics to offer. Accord- 
ing to them, Toscanini was represented by 
20,000,000 records, for which the public 
shelled out some $33,000,000 dollars. 
Those records, for the most part, were made 
with either the New York Philharmonic or 
his own N.B.C. Symphony (which, by the 
way, will be disbanded). 


Those N.B.C. records are variable. 
Many of them were recorded in Studio 8H 
of Radio City. When the engineers designed 
that studio it was supposed to be the last 
word in acoustic splendour. Perhaps it was, 
on paper. But nearly all of the Toscanini 
recordings that were made there sounded 
flat, dull and colourless. These include the 
Beethoven Consecration of the House, Eroica 
and Fifth Symphonies, some Haydn and 
Mozart and other discs. But, fortunately, 
the Victor engineers took the orchestra to 
Carnegie Hall, and the results have been 
infinitely superior. It was there that 
Toscanini re-recorded many of the inferior 
items he previously had made. To-day he is 


represented, with the N.B.C. Symphony, by 
all the Beethoven and Brahms symphonies, 
the Missa Solemnis (unfortunately not a good 
example of tonal realism), Verdi’s Otello 
and Traviata, Puccini’s Bohéme, Debussy’s 
La Mer, Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloe and 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique. In recent months, 
his disc of Respighi’s Pines and Fountains of 
Rome have been spectacular additions to the 
series. Nobody alive could duplicate this 
kind of work. His recording of Wagner’s 
Immolation Scene, with Helen Traubel, is 
prized by collectors, as is his inimitable disc 
of Rossini overtures. And his recording with 
the N.B.C. Symphony of Strauss’ Don Juan 
is another treasure—virile, flexible, gorgeous 
in sound and concept. 


Just released this month is a Toscanini- 
N.B.C. disc containing Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony and Haydn’s Surprise. Both 
interpretations are in line with Toscanini’s 
work during the last few years; they are 
somewhat turbulent, tight, intense, never 
relaxed. Even the most ardent of Toscanini 
admirers is going to draw the line at the 
tempo he takes in the minuet, which sounds 
outlandishly fast. 


There are other N.B.C. discs that are 
greatly admired in America, such as the 
coupling of Elgar’s Enigma Variations and 
Brahms’ Haydn Variations; or the Beet- 
hoven Violin Concerto that the Maestro 
recorded with Heifetz; or his version of 
Smetana’s Moldau; or the Dvorak New 
World that he conducted a few months back 


a 


(to many, the greatest performance of the 
work ever recorded). Connoisseurs, too, 
have hailed the disc that couples Cherubini’s 
Symphony in D with Beethoven’s Septet in 
E flat, and the recording of a good segment 
of the Midsummer Night’s Dream music. 


Only two of the Toscanini- New York 
Philharmonic recordings are present in the 
LP catalogues. These are Beethoven’s 
Seventh and Brahms’ Haydn Variations. One 
remembers the excitement, back in the 
*thirties, when that Seventh was issued. It 
was breath-taking, epoch-making. In its time 
it was one of the most amazingly vital 
orchestral recordings ever made, and it still 
manages to retain its vitality. All of those 
New York Philharmonic albums are hard 
to obtain to-day. The same is true of some 
shellac records that Toscanini made with 
the N.B.C. Symphony that were not 
transferred to LP discs—the Meistersinger 
Prelude to Act I, the Mignon Overture, 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 98 and others. 
Some of us have in our collection a disc that 
we will not part with, ever: a coupling of 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever and Strauss’ 
Tritsch-Tratsch Polka. Toscanini conducts 
these dead-pan and unsmiling, with the 
concentration he would normally give the 
Missa Solemnis or Brahms’ Fourth. The 
result is at once hilarious and awesome 
beyond description. Allied to this great disc 
is one of—of all things—Waldteufel’s 
Skaters Waltz. Again Toscanini gives this 
innocuous thing the Toscanini treatment ; 
and, as I said when I originally reviewed it, 
it is as though a pussycat turned into a tiger 
before our very eyes and came at you, 
licking its chops. 


Perhaps Victor will reissue some of the 
New York Philharmonic discs. A good 
many of us were brought up on them: on 
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the album of Wagnerian excerpts he made, 
on the Barber of Seville Overture (one of 
Toscanini’s specialities) and The Italian 
Woman in Algiers and Semiramide Overtures 
(he later did re-record them with the 
N.B.C. Symphony, but he was in his youth 
with the Philharmonic ; only 65 or so) ; on 
Haydn’s Clock Symphony, and, above all, 
Mozart’s Haffner Symphony. Toscanini 
conducted the Haffner like no conductor 
before or since. 

Of the recordings that Toscanini made 
with the B.B.C. Symphony, Beethoven’s 
Leonore Overture No. 1, First and Sixth 
Symphonies have been transferred to LP. 
Missing are Brahms’ Tragic Overture, 
Mozart’s Magic Flute Overture and the 
Invitation to the Dance. 

All of the above is by no means a complete 
Toscanini discography, though the major 
items are covered (we can discount the 
acoustic La Scala recordings). And, as I 
say, there will be more. The forthcoming 
Falstaff will be, orchestrally at any rate, a 
blazing exposition of the score that may 
help popularise the position of this most 
enchanting of operas. Toscanini, after all, 
may well be the only man alive who was 
an active participant in the premiére of 
Falstaff (and Otello, too, for that matter). 
His is a tradition at which we can only 
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An impression by Harold C. Schonberg of 
Toscanini conducting a concert. 
courtesy uf The New York Times 


boggle ; and his has been an uncompromis- 
ing set of musical ideals, spread over a 
period of three generations, that is un- 
matched in the history of music. 


DIMENSION 


By OWEN MASE, O.B.E., M.A. 


T the end of a Beethoven concert at 

Queen’s Hall, London, on a May 
evening in 1939 the “‘ capacity ”? audience 
was slowly making its way out. Inside, at 
the close, the scene had been unforgettable ; 
it seemed that the people would never 
leave ; all had been on their feet trying to 
express with hand and voice the admiration 
and emotion which filled them to over- 
flowing. Now, as they left, one might have 
expected excitement to show itself in 
animated conversation, the buzz of talk in 
the crowd to be even greater than usual, but 
in all its history the crowded foyer had 
never been so quiet. Played as it was 
played that evening the “ Eroica” had 
seized the hearers’ hearts and minds afresh 
and, consciously or instinctively, most of 
them were silent, as if fearing that words 
could only disturb the new vision glowing 
within them. 

Later that night I asked a friend, a well- 
known musician of long experience, what 
there had been in that performance of an 
old work which had so opened a new world. 
He thought for a while and said: ‘‘ He 
showed us another dimension”. I think 
he expressed, as far as words can express, 
what Arturo Toscanini had done for us, 
what he has done for thousands wherever 
he has been. 

In another of that memorable series of 
concerts was Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony. 
It goes without saying that Toscanini knew 
every note ; it would be hard to reckon the 
number of its performances by the finest 





orchestras under his direction. The first 
rehearsal for this concert was fixed for ten- 
thirty one morning and he had asked me 
to have breakfast with him. On arriving at 
nine I found him hard at work on the score. 
He had been working on it since six. As 
always, he was faithful to his own creed: 
** Every time you play anything it must be 
for the first time ’’. 

He once told a young colleague: ‘‘ You 
must not conduct a piece until the notes 
have marched off the paper and come alive 
in your head and heart’’. He himself has 
invariably obeyed that injunction. Howard 
Taubman says in his recent biography: 
“You get the feeling, after watching 
Toscanini over the years, that he is possessed 
by the music. In him there seems to sing an 
ideal version of every voice and every 
instrument, and his unremitting purpose as 
a conductor is to make the living sound 
correspond to the song that surges in his 
brain ”’. 

That is true, but the song surges in brain 
and heart. It is in both that the music has 
“come alive’’. Through deep study’ of 
the score, through toil of mind and spirit, 
there seems to be reborn in him the joy 
and pain that possessed the composer at the 
creation of the work. Then, at rehearsal, 
with relentless integrity and consuming 
passion, he will strive not only to secure from 
each and all the meticulous accuracy 
without which the composer is betrayed, but 
to awaken and weld into one whole each 
individual player’s spiritual and personal 
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participation in his own artistic vision. He 
himself gives all he has and the players must 
do the same. The letter and the spirit—he 
insists on both. Nothing less will do. His 
demand can be ruthless. 

This all-inclusive absorption of the music 
undoubtedly explains in part his astound- 
ingly exact and tenacious memory. Those 
of us who know him well, however, know 
that memory to embrace much besides 
music. Beauty and sincerity, wherever met, 
find ready entry into the storehouse of his 
mind. On one occasion I saw his attention 
drawn, for the first time, to the poems of 
John Clare. For perhaps twenty minutes 
he turned the pages of this early nineteenth 
century rural poet, occasionally giving small 
exclamations of appreciation. In the after- 
noon, while having picnic tea in a Chiltern 
beechwood, he recalled his morning’s 
pleasure, quoting from memory consider- 
able passages from several of the poems that 
had touched him by their direct and simple 
beauty. This he did in a language foreign 
to him. How many could have done it 
even though English were their native 
tongue ? 

Sincerity—that is the touch-stone he 
applies to the work of the composer. He 
applies it equally to his own presentation 
of the work in performance, that perform- 
ance which appears so wonderfully spon- 
taneous that it is difficult for the hearer to 
imagine the long and devoted labour 
unsparingly given before such seeming 
spontaneity could be achieved. 

What Paul Valéry says regarding a 
different art is as surely applicable to music : 

*** Le spontané est le fruit d’une conquéte. 

I] n’appartient qu’a ceux qui ont acquis 
la certitude de pouvoir conduire un 
travail a l’extréme de |’exécution, d’en 
conserver l’unité de l’ensemble en 
réalisant les parties et sans perdre en 
chemin l’esprit ni la nature ”’. 

Now, at the age of 87, Arturo Toscanini 
has decided to lay down his baton. We are 
for ever in his debt. Retiring to his beloved 
Italian home he takes with him the 
affectionate admiration and gratitude of 
musicians and music-lovers the world over. 

Let us be thankful that by means of a 
number of fine recordings we can, in some 
degree, recall in sound many of the un- 
forgettable experiences his incomparable 
musical vision and integrity have given us 
and so share with him again that “‘ other 
dimension ”’. 





* Spontaneity is the fruit of a conquest. 
It belongs only to those who have achieved 
that certainty which enables them to carry 
a work through to its absolute completion, 
to preserve the unity of the whole while 
realising each part and without losing on 
the way either its essential spirit or nature. 





The Enjoyment of Music 


Since the publication of the review of 
this work last month we have been advised 
by E.M.I. Institutes that the prices have 
been reduced as follows: Complete work, 
£7 2s. 6d.; book only, 12s. 6d. and 
records only, in album, £6 tos. od. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF HILL AND DALE RECORDING 


By H. M. 


H ILL and dale, or vertical-cut recording, 
began with Edison’s tinfoil cylinder in 
1876 and continued to the last commercial 
catalogue of ‘‘ sapphire-cut ” records pub- 
lished by Pathé in Paris in 1932. Its course 
is marked by various types and sizes of 
cylinders and discs turning at various 
speeds, employing at least three kinds of 
styli and sold under 45 or more different 
labels. 

Cylinders were launched commercially 
at the Paris Exposition of 1889 and for the 
next few years were chiefly to be found at 
fairs, amusement galleries and other public 
places in nickelodeons and the like. Among 
the early pioneers in the field was Henri 
Lioret, whose ‘‘ Lioretographe ”’, launched 
in 1893, played unbreakable cylinders made 
of celluloid fastened to a brass frame. His 
records were mostly anonymous, and yet 
Thérésa, the French operetta star who 
created many of the Offenbach works, made 
her only known recording for Lioret. 
Another pioneer was Lieut. Bettini, who 
flourished in New York and Paris and whose 
catalogues were filled with the names of 
many famous singers and actors of his day. 
He was still advertising his cylinders in 
Paris in February, 1903. 

An adequate account of pre-1900 cylinders 
would require an article of its own. Far too 
little is known about these recordings, 
which, largely because of their extreme 
fragility, have either disappeared or have 
been reduced to near inaudibility. 

Edison and Columbia manufactured 
cylinders on a large scale beginning before 
the turn of the century, and the former 
continued to produce them until the early 
1920s, while Columbia, by 1908, abandoned 
cylinders in favour of the needle-cut discs 
which they had also been producing. Both 
companies had branches in various countries 
and succeeded in capturing a number of 
distinguished soloists, despite their marked 
preference for fast-selling popular record- 
ings. Edison added hill and dale discs to 
his catalogue in 1912: those heavy 10-inch 
** Recreations ’’ which were played with a 
diamond point and were so finely grooved 
that they played as long as 12-inch standard 
recordings. Before Edison records ceased to 
be sold (1929) the company had made 
experimental LPs as well as standard 
records. 

Pathé cylinders began to appear around 
* 1896, but without any indication of the 
name of the manufacturer ; they were sold 
by department stores, for example, and 
mail order houses whose name appeared 
alone on the cardboard containers together 
with a terse, hand written description of the 
selection recorded. The first catalogues I 
have seen were dated 1898 and 1899 and 
provide only a list of titles and numbers ; 
in each catalogue the selections are num- 
bered differently, but in each case the 
numbers follow the alphabetical order of 
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the selections included, starting from 1. 
The same system was followed when Pathé 
began to advertise and sell its cylinders 
under its own name. Some of the earlier 
recordings were carried over into this new 
series, which identified all but a few of the 
performers. The earliest Pathé cylinders 
played for two minutes and were made of a 
soft wax-like material; each was an 
original recording and pictures of the 
recording studio of those days show a 
battery of a dozen or more phonographs 
recording at once. Singers of very popular 
selections had to repeat the same song for 
hours on end to build up a stock of records. 
** Home ”’ recording was possible on almost 
all of the early machines, and cylinders 
could be used again and again by shaving 
off the previous recording. 

Shortly after the turn of the century a 
system for duplicating cylinders from 
electro-plated stampers was developed, and 
more durable cylinders were possible than 
before. Pathé also perfected a panto- 
graphing system for transferring recordings 
from an original master cylinder to the four 
different sized cylinders which were on sale. 
The larger the cylinder, the greater the 
volume, and the extra large ‘‘ Céleste”’ 
cylinders provided double the length of 
playing time. The harder material used in 
the pressed cylinders also made it possible 
to use narrower grooving and gave a 
standard playing time of four minutes 
despite an increased speed. Pathé con- 
tinued to manufacture cylinders as late 
as IgI0. 

The master cylinder served Pathé very 
much as tape recording to-day facilitates 
the production of versions in three speeds 
of a single recording. The process, which 
gave new wax masters for different sized 
cylinders and, later, for discs of different 
sizes, styles and speeds, was a purely 
mechanical one, done very slowly and 
requiring delicate calculations of relative 
speeds. Some of the transfers are occasionally 


‘marred by extraneous noises from a worn 


master cylinder or by a too abrupt beginning 
or end to the transferred selection. Despite 
the probable loss of fidelity in the transfer 
the results were generally satisfactory and 
it should be repeated here that the hill and 
dale system provided some of the most 
satisfactory reproductions to be found before 
the first war. 

It was not long after G. & T. established a 
Paris headquarters and began to function 
actively in France (1903-4) that Pathé 
began to publish discs—to be played by the 
hill and dale system with a sapphire ball 
which provided much of the advertising 
material for both sides in a long commercial 
rivalry. The first Pathé discs were single- 
sided, with a gold label, and made of a soft 
black composition on a cement base which 
was covered with a gaudily printed paper 
back. Other early Pathé discs were nearly 
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half an inch thick and pressed in a yellow 
translucent material looking like wax but 
which was hard as stone. The style which 
was finally adopted sometime in 1906 was 
available in two different sizes (24 and 28 cm. 
in diameter) and started from the centre, 
with lettering incised directly into the 
material of the record around the spindle- 
hole ; paint was rubbed into the letters for 
increased legibility. The first of these 
records were single-sided ; soon thereafter 
these were also available doubled, and new 
sizes (21, 23 and 50 cm.) were added. The 
speed ran between go and 100 r.p.m. As 
had been the case with the cylinders, many 
selections were pressed on only one of the 


different sized discs. 





Single-sided Pathé disc, “‘ etched label”, centre 

start. 2892 (master cylinder number). *D.P* 

** domaine public”? (no copyright). 6104C (stamper 

number). Date of issue in this form: 1905-06. 
Date of recording: 1902 ca. 


By 1916, paper labels had made their 
appearance, first on the centre-start discs, 
and then on discs which played at 80 r.p.m. 
and began from the outside. This type of 
record continued to the end, including the 
first years of electrical recording. The use of 
the system of transfers from a master 
cylinder was continued until 1925. The 
common sizes were 25 cm. for popular 
music, 28 cm. for operatic selections, etc. 
Other sizes were produced, but in small 
numbers. 

The numbering scheme for Pathé record- 
ings began from the alphabetical order of 
the selections recorded, starting with operas, 
followed by opéra-comique, operetta, 
songs, comic sketches, instrumental selec- 
tions, diction, etc. This order was soon 
disturbed as older recordings were dis- 
continued and new recordings of selections 
which did not fit into the same place 
alphabetically were given the numbers of 
the discontinued slections. For this reason, 
many numbers were used for several different 
recordings. ‘The home office (Paris) used 
the numbers 1 to 9999 and assigned blocks 
of higher numbers to the different countries 
or groups of countries in which the company 
was active. This catalogue number referred 
to the master cylinder and was constant for 
a given recording regardless of size or 
whether published on disc or cylinder. It 
corresponded both to the matrix serial 
number and to the single-sided number on 
Victor and H.M.V. records and (as in the 
case of the latter) became secondary to the 
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double-sided number which came briefly 
into use toward 1912 and to the paper label 
numbers (starting again at 1) which were 
introduced in 1916. The latter, like the 
master cylinder numbers, were assigned in 
blocks to the countries of publication. Each 
cylinder and ‘etched label”? disc bore, 
in addition, a ‘‘ stamper number ” which 
was changed for each new stamper, and a 
code number indicating the name of the 
publisher holding the copyright of the 


selection recorded. 





Double-sided Pathé disc, “* etched label’’, centre 
start. 786 (master cylinder number). 36 (publisher’s 
code number: Ricordi). 451 (double-sided numbers) 
85182.ER (E) (stamper number). Date of stamper : 
December 13th, 1912. Date of issue: 1912 
(A) Copyright Stamp 


The spread of Pathé branches to various 
parts of the world paralleled in certain 
ways the expansion of the Gramophone 
Company, so that Pathé was able, in the 
first years of the century, to present cata- 
logues of selections recorded in practically 
every country in Europe, and later from 
the Near and Far East. The war marked 
the turning point in Pathé’s foreign affilia- 
tions, which closed up in rapid succession. 
The United States, among the last countries 
where Pathé was established, produced Pathé 
records from 1914 to 1922 ; some of these 
were subsequently transferred to needle-cut 
discs under various labels. In Italy, Pathé 
continued to issue records until 1929, and 
in Spain for nearly as long. Paris, which 
had gradually begun issuing most of its 
releases in both needle-cut and hill and dale 
form, finally discontinued the latter toward 
the end or 1932. 

The catalogue of hill and dale recordings 
(including all styles and makes) which 
Victor Girard and I have been compiling for 
the past five years consists, even in its incom- 
plete present state, of more than 400 type- 
written pages. Despite the assistance of 
numerous collectors we still lack full 
information for Edison between 1900 and 
1908 (in France 1906-10) and for Pathé 
issues in France from 1900-03, U.K. 
1904-08, U.S.A. 1914-16, Germany, Italy 
and central Europe 1900-08 and 1913-20, 
and Russia 1900-08 and 1913-17. The 
catalogue, as it is, offers a great deal of 
interesting information concerning singers 
who made only hill and dale recordings 
either commercially or for one or another 
of the early non-commercial recorders like 
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Lionel Mapleson at the Metropolitan Opera. 
The French stage provided most of the 
actors represented, although early American 
cylinders preserved the voices of Edwin 
Booth and Joseph Jefferson, and a handful of 
actors from other countries were recorded 
in the 1890s. The list of instrumentalists 
includes the names of the French conductor 
Colonne, Mischa Elman, Carl Flesch, 
Rudolf Ganz, Prihoda, Rachmaninov, 
Risler, Vianna da Motta, Sauer and 


Thibaud. And Pathé made a series of - 


** complete ’’ operas, with some of the 
best singers from the Opéra and the 
Opéra-Comique, and two plays with 
actors from the Comédie Frangaise. 
Following is a selected list of singers who 
recorded commercially for hill and dale after 
1900. Where they recorded in more than 
one country, they are listed under the first : 





CLEMENS KRAUSS 


Clemens Krauss, who died suddenly 
in Mexico City on May 16th, was an 
operatic and symphonic conductor 
whose loss will be keenly felt. He was 
to have conducted Fidelio at Covent 
Garden this month, and the two Ring 
cycles during the Bayreuth Festival. 
Born in Vienna on March 31st, 1893, 
he won fame—particularly for his 
Strauss and Wagner readings—during 
various provincial appointments, 
notably at Graz and Frankfurt. In 
1929 he was called to the directorship 
of the Vienna State Opera; from 
1934 to 1937 he led the Berlin State 
Opera ; from 1937 the Munich State 
Opera. English opera-goers have 
vivid memories of his Fidelio and 
Salome at Covent Garden during the 
Vienna State Opera’s 1947 visit 
there. Record collectors will remem- 
ber his Brahms’ Third Symphony and 
Haydn Symphony No. 88; and 
more recently, the series of Richard 
Strauss tone-poems, the Fledermaus, 
and the three Johann Strauss “‘ New 
Year Concerts ”’. 
RiP. 











France : Affre, Albers, Allard, Alvarez, 
Bourdin, Bouvet, Brohly, Calvé, Campag- 
nola, Carré, Chambon, Chenal, Chrétien- 
Vaguet, Clément, Cornubert, Daffetye, 
Dangés, Delmas, Delna, Deschamps-Jéhin, 
Dupeyron, Fontaine, Fournets, Francell, 
Franz, Friant, Gall, Garden, Ghasne, 
Gilibert, D. Gilly, Gresse, Guilbert, Guitry, 
Heldy, Imbart de la Tour, Jaume, Journet, 
Judic, Korsoff, Lafargue, Landouzy, Lapey- 
rette, J. Lassalle, Laval, Lubin, G. and J. 
Lucas, Maguenat, Maréchal, Marignan, 
Germaine Martinelli, di Mazzei, Mel- 
chissédec, Mérentié, Méry, Merguiller, 
L. Miranda, Morlet, Muratore, Nivette, 
Noté, Nuibo, O’Sullivan, Périer, A. Picca- 
luga, Ponzio, Printemps, Raveau, Renaud, 
Ritter-Ciampi, Rousseliére, St. Cricq, 
Soulacroix, B. Soyer, Swolfs, Tanésy, 
Tariol-Baugé, Thiéry, Tiphaine, Vaguet, 
Vallandri, Vallin, Van Dyck, Vauthrin, 
Verlet, Vigneau, Villabella, Vix, Wyns. 
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Germany and Austria : Alma, Bland, 
Bohnen, Brandt, Briesemeister, Brodersen, 
Bronsgeest, Burrian, Dietrich, Dux, Elizza, 
Van Endert, Feinhals, B. Felix, . Fink, 
Forstel, Forst, Francillo-Kaufmann, Geisse- 
Winkel, Gotze, A. Guszalewicz, H. Gura, 
A. Heinemann, Henke, Hensel, Herzog, 
Hilgermann, B. Hoffmann, van Hulst, 
Jeritza, Kaszowska, Kirchhof, Kittel, 
Kiurina, Knote, Kniipfer-Egli, Ernst Kraus, 
Krull, Kurz, Lattermann, Lotte Lehmann, 
E. Leisner, Leuer, J. Lieban, Lohfing, 
Lordmann, Maikl, Josef Mann, Marak, 
Melms, Metzger, P. Miiller, Nast, Nebe, 
Ober, von der Osten, Petru, Plaichinger, 
Plaschke, J. Reinhardt, Ritter, Sanden, 
E. and P. Schmedes, J. Schwarz, Seebe, 
von Seebéck, Sembach, Siems, Szkilondz, 
Slezak, Soomer, Soot, Spiwak, Tordek, 
Vogelstrom, Weidemann, Weidt, Weill, 
Winternitz-Dorda, Wittekopf, O. Wolf. 

Netherlands : Koenen, Noordewier- 
Reddingius, Orelio, Urlus. 

Hungary : Durigé, Kérnyéi, Matray. 

Poland : Degbicka, Dygas, Florjansky, 
Grabczewsky, Kaftal, Koralewicz- 
Waydowa, Mokrzycka (Moscisca), Rusz- 
kowska-Zboiriska, Sirota, Zawilowsky. 

Scandinavia : Bryhn, Cornelius, 
Forsell, Gulbranson, Herou, Hislop, Jarne- 


felt, C. Lejdstrém, . Linnander, Lund, 
Lundqvist, Molin, H. Nissen, Noréna, 
GOdmann, O. Ralf, Lyckseth-Scherven, 
Stockman. 


Spain : Constantino, Gay, La Nifia de 
los Peines. 

Russia : Bogdanovit, Bronskaja, 
Davydov, Fohstrém, Kamionskij, Kastor- 
skij, Kuznecova (Kousnetzoff), Litvinne, 


Mei-Figner, Michailowa, Neshdanova, 
Panina, Petrenko, Petrova-Zvanceva, 
Pirogov, Roeder, Sibirjakov, Sobinov, 


Tartakov, Tugarinova, Vjalceva, Vitting, 
Zaporozec, Zbrueva. 

Italy : Agostinelli, C. Albani, Ancona, 
Bellincioni, Bonci, Boninsegna, Borgatti, 
Bruno, Burzio, Calligaris, Calleja, Cam- 
panari, Carracciolo, Carelli, Caruso, Casini, 
Cucini, Finzi-Magrini, Frascani; Gabbi, 
Galeffi, Galvany, Garulli, Inghilleri, Lara, 
Magliulo, L. Marini, Masini-Pieralli, 
Melis, Montesanto, Nicoletti-Kormann, 
Parvis, Passari, Pertile, N. Piccaluga, 
G. Rossi, Ruffo, Sabellico, Sammarco, 
Scampini, Schiavazzi, Schipa, Scotti, 
Simonetta, Sottolana, Svicher, Ventura, 
Wermez, Wesselovsky, Wulman. 

United Kingdom : E. Albani, Bori, 
Buckman, Coates, Crossley, B. Davies, 
E. Florence, Albert Garcia, Gleason-White, 
W. Hyde, Kirkby-Lunn, McCormack, 
Salvaneschi, C. Sherwood (Lionello Cecil), 
Sparkes, C.’ Tree, Tubb, Watkin-Mills, 
E. Williams, H. Lane-Wilson. 

United States : Althouse, Blass, Burg- 
staller, Case, Cavalieri, Chamlee, Crimi, 
de Cisneros, Destinn, Didur, Dippel, 
Easton, Ferrari-Fontana, Fitziu, Goritz, 
Hackett, Hempel, O. Harrold, Huberdeau, 
Jorn, V. and C. Lazzari, R. Martin, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Matzenauer, Mojica, 
Muzio, Olitzka, Raisa, Rappold, Reimers, 
Rimini, van Rooy, E. Schumann, Scott, 
Sundelius, Teyte, J. C. Thomas, C. White, 
Yaw,, Zenatello. 














MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DETROIT 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


EASTMAN-ROCHESTER 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


e 

PATTI PAGE 
e 

VIC DAMONE 
e 

fe] SO) enr-Waeri-)-)) 
e 

BILLY DANIELS 
e 

SOPHIE TUCKER 
e 

JANE RUSSELL 
e 

RUSTY DRAPER 
e 

SARAH VAUGHAN 
e 

JAN AUGUST 
* 

THE GAYLORDS 
e 

FRANKIE LAINE 
e 


RALPH MARTERIE’S 
ORCHESTRA 


DAVID CARROLL’S 
ORCHESTRA 


RICHARD HAYMAN’S 
ORCHESTRA 


Announcing... 


RECORDS 
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ROM June Ist, this famous American label will be availab! 
to you. 


ERCURY—* America’s Best in Record Entertainment ”—wi 
bring to you their established favourite artistes as well <¢ 
refreshingly new names and styles in popular music, and classics 


works performed by America’s great symphony orchestras, recorde 
by the superb LIVING PRESENCE technique. 


ERCURY records will be issued in all three speeds—78 r.p.m 
334 r.p.m. Long-Playing, and 45 r.p.m. Extended Play. 


ERCURY artistes who have previously appeared here unde 
the Oriole label will in future be issued on the Mercury labe 


SK to hear these sparkling Mercury recordings at your usué 
record dealer. 


Mercury records are manufactured 


and marketed in Britain hy 


ORIOLE RECORDS LTD., 101 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
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Music and Springtime 


The season of gentler weather leaves its mark upon 
composers almost as much as on poets. From the 
elemental simplicity of ‘‘ Summer is i-cummen in” to 
the cool, glowing subtleties of a Vaughan Williams 
Symphony, Spring is presented by music in an infinity 
of delightful ways. Vivaldi (The Four Seasons), 
Monteverdi (Madrigals), Beethoven (The Pastoral 
Symphony), Delius (On Hearing the First Cuckoo), 
Rimsky-Korsakov (Easter Festival) and even Stravinsky’s 
challenging ‘‘ Sacre du Printemps” are but a few 
examples of Springtime expressed musically. There are 
many more by many composers from many lands, but it 
A oO is in English music that one would rightfully expect 

S23) ANN Lif Spring to be at its best. Vaughan Williams and Delius 
SF " come to mind immediately. Their recorded works as 
well as many others suitable for listening in Spring are 
obtainable from E.M.G. 


cf: 


The Symphonies of Vaughan Williams played by the London VAUGHAN WILLIAMS—Variations on a Theme of 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Tallis. New Symph. Orch., cond. Antony Collins 
““ Sea ’’ Symphony 5% 6% .. Decca LXT2907-8 Decca LXT2699. 
“ London ” Symphony . . ., LXT2693 DELIUS—Brigg -_ : On Hearing the First Papen : 
ae a LXT2787 Intermezzo from “ A Village Romeo and Juliet.” London 
—— ow Symph. Orch., cond. Antony Collins Decca LXT2788. 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor .. + 95 -LXT2909 Paris ; In a Summer Garden ; Summer Night on the 
Symphony No. 5 in B Major .. -- 9, LXT2910 River. London Symph. Orch., cond. Antony Collins 
Symphony No. 6 in E Minor .. - »»  LXT2911 Decca LXT2899. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 





% Denotes microgroove recordings 


ORCHESTRAL 


*xALBENIZ. Ibéria. 

*TURINA. Danzas Fantasticas. 
L’Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de 
Paris (Ataulfo Argenta). Decca 
LXT288Q (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

This LP reminds me of those soap powder 
advertisements: I thought Madge’s pina- 
fore was white until . . . I thought that 
Jorda’s recording of Triana and El Puerto 
was all that one could possibly want, until I 
heard this new one. Same company, same 
orchestra . . . but a wealth of brilliant, 
pointed detail, of dazzling recording, that 
takes the shine out of the earlier record. 
Ibéria can seldom have sounded so attractive. 
One longs for some bewitching pianist to 
record the pieces in their original piano 
form ; but the new version will afford great 
pleasure, for it realises the music vividly, 
and discloses charms and attractions that 
one scarcely suspected. The disc includes 
the five pieces orchestrated by Arbds 
(Evocacién, El Corpus en Sevilla, Triana, El 
Puerto, and El Albaicin), not Navarra (which 
was also orchestrated by Arbds, but is not 
from Jbéria). Nor does the Nixa/Urania 
recording, which I reviewed in February, 
include this piece, as I carelessly implied. 
The Nixa is now eclipsed ; and in any case 
the Decca offers, besides more colourful 
playing and direction and more brilliant 
sound, a good deal of extra music. Turina’s 
Danzas Fantdsticas are less evocative, less 
picturesque than Jbéria, but Argenta and 
the Paris players put them across with 
verve. A.P. 


*xBARBER. Overture “ The School for 
Scandal”, Op. 5. Adagio for 
Strings from String Quartet, Op. 
11. Essay for Orchestra No. 1, 
Op. 12. 

*xGOULD. Latin-American Symphon- 
ette. Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Howard Hanson). 
Mercury MG4o002 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I’m not sure that the two sides of this 
record fit very well together ; but each, 
considered separately, is certainly a winner. 

The recording is throughout clear and 


vital, though perhaps lacking something - 


in warmth ; a deficiency that does alto- 
gether less damage here than it would in 
the classics, and which is in any case set 
off by many virtues in other respects—the 
brass and percussion in particular coming 
off extremely well. 


Samuel Barber is the only contemporary 
American composer even reasonably well 
represented in the English catalogues ; 
but even so, the gaiety of the School for 
Scandal overture throws for us a new light 
on him. The quick-witted vein is an 
attractive one, and the piece is well 
presented by the orchestra. 

So is the Adagio for Strings. This is more 
familiar ; as well as some SPs there is a 
LP (Decca LX3042) called, I suppose 
unarguably correctly, Music of the Twentieth 
Century, which includes this piece in a hurried 
but rich-toned performance by the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra, along with an enveloping 
hum and some incongruous piano and 
’cello pieces. Here there is no aggressive 
hum, though the string sound is not quite 
so rich as on the Decca; _ but principally 
there is a considerably more intense per- 
formance, which reveals the moving elegy 
the better. 

The Essay for Orchestra is not quite so 
convincing ; it seems on the short side for 
what it has to say—the allegro molto section 
does not immediately declare itself capable 
of supporting the weight of the andante 
sostenuto which precedes it. But the three 
pieces taken together, and most admirably 
performed, give a most useful conspectus of 
Barber’s achievement in the smaller forms. 

One had always supposed that Morton 
Gould must have written something other 
than the Pavane: and here it is. A four- 
movement Sinfonietta is no novelty, but one 
based on four Latin-American dances is ; 
orchestral arrangements of a rumba, tango, 
guaracha, and conga by good musicians are 
no novelty, but ones done with musical 
rather than commercial ends in view seem, 
unfortunately, to be so. 

Those four dances form the four move- 
ments, taking on something like the 
classical balance. The rumba has a first- 
movement fullness; the tango, of the 
Argentinian variety, is developed into a 
singularly attractive slow movement, with 
wisps of sound that are so wholly appro- 
priate, but which could never be written 
for the audiences to whom Gould, or any 
other first-class arranger, normally has to 
direct his music, tango-style or otherwise. 
A guaracha is less familiar, but it forms an 
effective scherzo ; the finale is a conga that 
begins and ends in a blaze, but has sober 
expanses in the middle, and is not quite the 
irresistible ‘‘ orgiastic”’ affair the sleeve- 
note led my baser instincts to hope for. 

The whole work is played in great style ; 
the Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orch- 
estra seem completely at home with it. 
Few symphony orchestras can encompass 
this sort of music wholly satisfactorily ; 
usually the brass section make it clear that 
the transition is too much of a strain. But 
here the style is changed with no apparent 
strain at all ; and the brass and percussion 
are certainly beautifully caught by the fine 
recording. 
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The choice of coupling remains curious. 
But it has, arguably, one advantage ; with 
two sides so diverse and each so good in its 
own way, it would be cantankerous indeed 
to dislike both of them at once. 


M.M. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 9 in D 
minor, Op. 125, “ Choral.”? Anna 
Schlemm, Diana Eustrati, Gert 
Lutze, Karl Paul. Leipzig Radio 
Chorus and Symphony Orchestra 
(Hermann Abendroth). 

Overture: Fidelio. Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra (Hans Swarowsky). 
Overture : Egmont. Vienna 

/ Symphony Orchestra (Hans 

“ Swarowsky). Supraphon LPM 48-50 

(three 10 in., 81s. 10}d.). 

There are now four performances of the 
Ninth to be had: Toscanini (H.M.V.), 
Kleiber (Decca), Scherchen (Nixa) and the 
one announced above. They are all 
careful, thoughtful interpretations and I 
am not prepared to say that any one may 
not be the choice of some listener. But I 
can say plainly that none of these conductors 
knows the score and sees its possibilities as 
does Toscanini. You may not feel comfort- 
able about his reading in all its aspects but 
nevertheless the light of revelation that he 
throws on so much of the music is something 
for which the H.M.V. version is greatly to 
be prized. Kleiber’s performance is sensitive 
(of course !) but is inclined to be lethargic. 
His speed for the finale tune, to give a clear 
instance, is scarcely allegro, let alone 
allegro assai. And compare what he gets 
for the ‘‘ racket’? that opens this move- 
ment with Toscanini’s—or anybody else’s, 
for that matter. Scherchen’s performance is 
admirable in many ways, but I find his 
soloists, particularly the soprano, the least 
satisfactory of all four sets. 

What then of this Leipzig production ? 
Abendroth starts with a superbly well- 
judged first movement. It has much of 
Toscanini’s attack and drive and yet 
accommodates the quieter passages more 
easily. The Scherzo goes at a break-neck 
pace: too fast, you may think, and 
certainly too fast for this orchestra which 
nowhere strikes me as being in the very 
first class. The slow movement is particu- 
larly spoilt by the recording. This is never 
good but towards the end of this movement 
my copy, at any rate, was intolerably 
scratchy. The Finale has the best surfaces 
and general quality and is easily the best 
thing of this production. The choir is 
superb and the soloists are more on top of 
the music’s difficulties than in any other 
version. Their diction, above all, is note- 
worthy. This movement is only spoilt by 
another over-fast tempo at the final 
prestissimo—it becomes a scramble. 

But when all is said in favour of this new 
recording I have to add that there are two 
things about it which are not matters of 


taste. The recording is coarse and 
strident and some of the surfaces, 
in my set at least, are bad. And it 


is on ten-inchers, which means that it 
costs more than any other set and that you 
have to stop and turn a side over right in the 
middle of the Finale. T.-H. 
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*xBEETHOVEN. Piano Concerto No. 1 
in C, Op. 15. Badura-Skoda (piano), 
Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera (Hermann Scherchen). Nixa 
WLP35209 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

How gratifying to turn from a series of 
pianists dealing with Chopin concertos 
(q.v.), to two admirable performances of 
this Beethoven. (The other is the Decca 
version with Gulda.) Both are faithful, 
thoughtful, and played with consummate 
technique and style. I much prefer Badura- 
Skoda’s faster tempo for the first movement. 
The marking is con brio and he gives us that 
brio most admirably. He takes every chance 
of emphasising the touches of the more 
mature Beethoven that was to come: and 
his cadenza is particularly remarkable for 
its brilliance. The following movements 
gave me equal pleasure and I have no 
reservations about the performance from 
start to finish. 


Where the sets differ most of all is in the 
quality of their recording. The Decca is 
nice, even though the piano sounds a 
little woolly. I prefer Nixa’s piano tone, 
especially when you take off some of the 
top. But taking off the top doesn’t do much 
to improve the sound of the orchestra 
which remains rather unpleasant. Still, 
played this way it is not too offensive and 
the piano, as I said, does sound very well 
indeed. Owners of the Gulda set can be 
content that they have a very good 
performance indeed. New buyers should 


certainly hear both. T.H. 


*BRAHMS. Symphony No. 1 in C 
minor, Op. 68. Leipzig Radio 
Symphony Orchestra (Hermann 
Abendroth). Supraphon LPV6g (12in., 
36s. 54d.). 

*BRAHMS. Symphony No. 1 in C 
minor, Op. 68. Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera (Hermann 
Scherchen). Nixa WLP5189 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

On the Supraphon disc Abendroth brings 
much fire to this symphony ; he presents it 
often tersely, and with spirit. Not, however, 
relentlessly—in fact far from it; now and 
again a point is made with disconcerting 
emphasis, and the progress of the movement 
concerned held up somewhat awkwardly. 
The outer movements suffer most: in the 
finale, in particular, there are some odd 
effects—a few bars into the introduction the 
strings’ pizzicato quavers alternately plod 
and hurry in a coy fashion more to be 
associated with Furtwangler playing the 
Pizzicato Polka ; and the tempo established 
in the first four bars of the pix allegro of the 
coda is slashed suddenly in half at the fifth. 


The orchestra, however. survive it all 
well ; concentrating, very properly, on the 
conductor’s many virtues as far as his 
occasional eccentricities permit. In the slow 
movement there is a fine performance of the 
violin solo, recorded rather too distantly for 
comfort. And there is some fine ensemble 


string tone in the instruments’ lower reaches 
—the C major tune of the finale in particular. 
In their upper reaches, however, the string 
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tone, no doubt equally fine in the studio, is 
marred substantially by a quality of harsh- 
ness in the recording. There also appears 
to be occasional overloading, and there are 
some obtrusive joins—though only once is 
the music actually damaged as a result, 
when an oboe solo in the finale is robbed of 
most of its initial quaver. 

A similar harshness of tone infects the 
otherwise good Westminster recording of 
the work that Nixa now issue. With the 
harshness eliminated—and reproducers may 
very well exist that are quite capable of it— 
this would be a very considerable version ; 
for Scherchen is substantially less ponderous 
than recent experience of his recordings of 
the classics might have led us to expect. 

The first movement, in particular, goes 
through with zest and almost abandon ; 
and at the end of the finale a head of steam 
is released that must have been quietly 
accumulating during several interminable 
Haydn symphonies. Refinements, though, 
seem less sought after—though a well- 
controlled crescendo in the Allegretto illum- 
inates the music, there seems to be little 
endeavour elsewhere to persuade the 
individual orchestral players into caressing 
the music in any noticeable way. 

At this level of recorded quality neither 
of the new versions, in fact, seems to me to 
be substantially superior either to Decca 
LXT2675 (H.F., June, 1952), on which the 
safe performance by van Beinum and the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
has indeed an altogether rounder recorded 
quality, if still not the very best; or to 
H.M.V. ALProre (L.S., November, 1952), 
to which the contribution of Toscanini and 
the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra is con- 
siderably superior to that of their engineers. 
(Any reader referring back to that original 
review may perhaps be reminded, however, 
that the missing bar has been restored in 
current pressings of the release.) 

There are, however, fortunately two 
recordings available, in addition to those 
already discussed, which are technically of 
the first class—Telefunken LGX66003 (A.P., 
December, 1953) which sounds very well, 
though the performance in some ways falls 
short of perfection ; and Columbia 33CX 
1053 (A.P., February, 1954), which would, 
I think, be my own choice. It does, 
admittedly, sound better in loud passages 
than in softer ones ; but Karajan and the 
Philharmonia seem to me to give on the 
whole an eminently acceptable perform- 
ance. Certainly the superior quality of 
sound of these two versions—the Telefunken 
and the Columbia—is sufficient to make 
either of them an altogether safer recom- 
mendation than any of the other versions 
can be considered—either the old, or, I’m 
afraid, the new. M.M. 


*xBRAHMS. Double Concerto in A 
minor for Violin, °’Cello and 
Orchestra, Op. 102. Jean Fournier 

A (violin), Antonio Janigro (’cello). 

| Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera (Hermann Scherchen). Nixa 
WLP5117 (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

I seem to have been over indulgent to 
the recording of this Concerto by Gioconda 
de Vito and Amadeo Baldovino with Rudolf 


f Kray). 
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Schwarz conducting the Philharmonia 
Orchestra (H.M.V. BLP1028), reviewed in 
the October, 1953, number of THE 


GramopHone. I still favour Schwarz’s more 
sensitive handling of the score and think the 
recording of the orchestra preferable to that 
in the new issue—especially in the first 
movement, which Scherchen treats rather 
roughly—but there is no question that 
Fournier and Janigro are a better matched 
pair than de Vito and Baldovino and are 
much better recorded. The solo violin 
never comes to us as if from a distance and 
is nearly always well balanced with the solo 
*cello, and both with the orchestra. The 
slow movement is more deeply felt in the 
H.M.V. issue, but what the Nixa artists 
may lack in sensitivity they make up for in 
vitality and the final movement, in which 
Scherchen is also at his best, is very well 
played and recorded. AR. 


*CHOPIN. Concerto No. 1 in E minor, 
Op. 11. Concerto No. 2 in F minor, 
Op. 21. Branka Musulin (piano), 
Sueddeutcher Rundfunk Symphony 
Orchestra, Stuttgart (Hans Muller- 


Nixa PLP574 (12 in., 36s. 
54d.). 

Have you ever played that admirable 
party game Miurder ? Listening to 
performances of Chopin’s piano concertos, 
I assure you, is equally exciting if you 
happen to be on your own—a sort of 
Patience version of the game. You 
never know how many crimes there will be, 
where they will take place or how they 
will be executed. My only regret is that 
one is unable to bring the culprits to the 
end the law ordains for them. 

There are now four records of the E 
minor but the newest one produces the 
biggest haul of the lot. The opening 
orchestral tutti is murdered in a, for me, 
totally new way—the soloist simply breaks 
in half-way through. Then, the crimes she 
(I presume) commits on Chopin’s beauti- 
fully expressive melodies! The slow move- 
ment is murdered with a chopper: a half 
of it, as near as matters, is chopped right 
out. The Finale suffers in the same'way, a 
smaller chunk but a very considerable one. 

Nixa have already given us the most 
acceptable performance of this concerto to 
date (Mewton-Wood), and it cannot be 
said that now they have got the two concertcs 
on to one disc for they are only disem- 
bowelled versions. The piano, too, is over- 
recorded, especially in the E minor, and at 
times jangles most unpleasantly. (This may 
partially account for the percussive style 
of playing—but only very partially, I 
think.) In the F minor the sound is far 
too resonant and the opening orchestral 
tutti is dreadfully confused. There are, of 
course, felicities of performance in both 
concertos, but one cannot enjoy music 
merely because of good things here and 
there. 

I recommend Mewton-Wood (Nixa) for 
the E minor and Guiomar Novaes (Vox) 
for the F minor. But we have yet to hear a 
really beautiful performance and entirely 
satisfactory recording of either. 

Ta 
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*DE GREEF. Four old Flemish folk- 
songs. 


*FRANCK. Psyché—Symphonic Poem. 
L’Orchestre Symphonique de la 
Radiodiffusion Nationale Belge 
(Franz André). Telefunken LG X66024 
(12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 


I was much struck, on listening to Van 
Beinum’s performance of Bruckner’s 5th 
Symphony last November, by the fill-up on 
side four which was later reissued as a 
medium-play on Decca LW5069, and 
favourably noticed by A.P. reviewing 
classical reissues in THE GRAMOPHONE, 
January, 1954. The work was César 
Franck’s Psyché, and it is with this recording 
by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra that the new issue has to compete. 
The Telefunken disc is sumptuously 
recorded at a higher volume level, and 
whereas its predecessor suggested maybe 
more of the work’s impressionistic atmos- 
phere for that reason, and the tone was 
sweeter and more mellow, the new recording 
gains in tonal definition and in producing 
a greater feeling of exhilaration at moments 
of climax ; the performance is immensely 
enjoyable and one could have wished that 
it was the medium-play and contained on 
two sides, rather than coupled with the 
four pieces by de Greef. These will evoke 
only the mildest interest ; the composer 
will be best remembered by older concert- 
goers for his performances of the Grieg 
Piano Concerto, which he did much to 
popularise, although Sir Henry Wood 
thought sufficiently highly of his composi- 
tions to include them in his programmes. 
The Four Flemish Folksongs (first performed 
in London in 1896) are simply and effec- 
tively scored (the third for strings only), 
but although well played here, the music 
makes uneventful listening. An expensive 
side, I would say, if you really want the 
better Psyché. 1.C 


*DVORAK. Symphony No. 6 (1) in D 
major, Op. 60. Czech P’ onic 
Orchestra (Karel Sejna). Supraphon 
LPM45-6 (two 1oin., 54s. 7d.). 


The first of May marked the 5oth anni- 
versary of Dvorak’s death, an occasion 
which the B.B.C. has commemorated with 
a series of special concerts. In England we 
have always been fond of Dvorak. The 
centenary of his birth (1841) was celebrated, 
as well as could be in the circumstances, 
with some recordings. Supraphon now 
intend to make available over here all his 
nine symphonies: No. 8 (4) with the 
Czech Philharmonic under Talich, and 
No. 7 (2) with the same orchestra under 
Sejna, have already appeared. These may 
not be timed to commemorate 1904; but 
in any case they are timely—and since all 
nine are to appear, surely it would be as 
well to try to establish the revised numbering 
which nearly all writers on the composers 
have urged us to adopt. I hope T.H., who 
proposed just the opposite in last month’s 
issue, will not mind the suggestion. After 
all, there need be no confusion if, for a 
while, we give the old “Big Five’? numbering 
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as well in brackets. It may be useful, for 
present and future reference, to collate the 
new and the old numbering : 


1. Symphony in C minor, about 1865, 
discovered in 1923. 
2. Symphony in B flat major, about the 
same date. 
. Symphony in E flat major (originally 
Op. 10), 1873. 
. Symphony in D minor (originally Op. 
13), 1874. ; ; 
. (Known as No. 3) F major (originally 
Op. 24, now Op. 76), 1875. 
. (Known as No. 1) in D major, Op. 
60, 1880. 
. (Known as No. 2) in D minor, Op. 
70, 1844-5. 
8. (Known as No. 4) in G major, Op. 
88, 1889. 
g. (Known as No. 5, “ From the New 
World ’’) in E minor, Op. 95, 1893. 
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The D major Symphony, No. 6 (1), is an 
adorable work, and it is given an enchanting 
performance on the present set of records. 
Sejna’s conducting and the Czech Phil- 
harmonic’s playing is filled with vitality, 
and infectious gaiety. Keen, bright tone is 
very well reproduced. There is a clumsy 
tape-join in the Adagio ; there complaints 
about the recording end. Supraphon seem 
to have got over the noisy-surface trouble 
which marked their LP teething days. 

This Symphony was composed in 1880, 
first heard in Prague in 1881, and came to 
London, with Richter conducting, the 
following year. (The next Symphony, 
No. 7 (2), was commissioned by the London 
Philharmonic Society). The first movement 
is one of Dvorak’s best-constructed sym- 
phonic movements; the Adagio is a 
glowing, lyrical nocturne. The third move- 
ment is a buoyant furiant; the finale 
bubbles freshly with tunes. Throughout the 
Symphony one feels a burgeoning imagina- 
tion revelling in the act of creation. It is 
irresistibly joyous. Why on earth do we 
not hear it more often in our concert halls ? 


*xDVORAK. Concerto for ’Cello and 
Orchestra in B minor, Op. 104. 
Antonio Janigro (’cello), Orchestra 

/ of the Vienna State Opera (Dean 
Dixon). Nixa WLP5225 (12 in., 
36s. 53$d.). 

This, clearly, is the version of the Dvorak 
*Cello Concerto to have ; it is first-class in 
every way. 

Competition is not, as it happens, so very 
severe. Up till now there have been two 
rather uninspired LP versions, to set against 
two inspired SP sets. Decca LXT2727 
(L.S., October, 1952) presented Zara 
Nelsova, with Josef Krips and the London 
Symphony Orchestra, in a performance 
lacking any reasonable intensity ; and it 
was recorded with little regard for balance, 
particularly as far as the woodwind of the 
orchestra were concerned. Supraphon 
LPM88 and 89 (A.R., May, 1953) were an 
improvement: M. L. Rostropovich played 
in a more sensitive fashion, and Vaclav 
Talich allowed the Czech Philharmonic to 

play at times with considerable attack. The 
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recording, too, was an improvement in 
balance on the Decca; but even so there 
was a slight stridency of orchestral tone, 
and an expensive allocation to the Concerto 
of three ten-inch sides (the fourth being 
occupied with The Midday Witch). 


Now comes the new Nixa, on which very 
fine Westminster recording displays to 
great advantage a beautiful performance 
by Antonio Janigro and the Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra directed by Dean Dixon. 
In a previous release Janigro has come under 
fire for over-romanticising the Haydn ’Cello 
Concerto; here he more than makes 
amends by exercising these poetical qualities 
in a work that responds richly to them. He 
brings feeling and shape to every phrase of 
the solo part, as well as a technique that can 
apparently take the considerable strain 
without audibly wilting. 

He goes, too, some part of, if not perhaps 
quite all the way towards restoring to the 
work some of the qualities of heroism it has 
rather noticeably lacked in the previous LP 
versions ; and the orchestra certainly con- 
tribute their full share in this direction. If 
anything, the recording balance is weighted 
a trifle in their favour ; it tends, perhaps, to 
emphasise the symphonic quality of the 
work at the expense of the virtuoso element 
—not at all an unmitigated loss, in this of 
all concertos. And within the orchestra 
itself the balance is nearly always good ; 
fragments of woodwind solo usually manage 
to make themselves heard clearly over what 
are sometimes rather difficult accompani- 
ments. 

The recording has other virtues, as well 
as that of good balance. It is brilliant and 
full ; though a trifle less full on the second 
side than on the first. (Where the two sides 
of a recording vary in quality, even slightly, 
why is it always the second side that is the 
inferior ?) This second side, however, 
contains only the finale—the first two move- 
ments being both on side one. 

A most successful issue ; and the first 
fully recommendable LP version of one of 
Dvorak’s most lovely works : arguably his 
orchestral masterpiece. M.M. 


ELGAR. Chanson de Nuit, Op. 15, 

No. 1. Chanson de Matin, Op. 15, 

YF No. 2. London Philharmonic 

Orchestra (Sir Adrian Boult). Decca 
X574 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 


This record, one of the rare 78s to appear 
now from New Malden, is Decca’s retort to 
Columbia’s identical coupling, DX1908, 
reviewed last month. It is not the clear 
answer to that disc that it might have been. 
For the end of Chanson de Nuit, on my 
review copy at least, is spoilt by fluctuating 
pitch. Sir Adrian brings a touch of authentic 
Elgarian magic which I missed in the 
Philharmonia Orchestra/George Weldon 
version ; but tonally the Columbia is the 
more agreeable: partly in recording, I 


think, but largely because the Philharmonia 
Orchestra just does make nicer sounds, on 
the whole, than the London Philharmonic. 
with the Columbia 
I would prefer 
A.P. 


A difficult choice, 
costing half a crown less. 
not to have to decide. 
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xFIBICH. Symphony No. 2 in E flat 
major, Op. 38. Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (Karel Sejna). 
Supraphon LPV8r (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


I must risk the wrath of Fibich admirers 
by opining that this is a characterless 
symphony: a rather shapeless and un- 
distinguished composition. Still, it is good 
that listeners should have at any rate the 
chance of assessing for themselves a major 
work by Fibich. ‘‘ When he was about to 
write his Second Symphony”, says the 
sleeve-note, “‘ his inner life was dominated 
by the fiery song of love ’’. One would never 
have guessed it from the music. Nor does 
the second movement, the Adagio, strike 
one as being an “erotic reverie”’ ! Evidently 
this composition is meant to be subjectively 
expressive, as some of Schumann’s and 
Mahler’s symphonies are. After the “erotic 
reverie’, which the gay Scherzo (interest 
kindles for a while at the lively start of this 
movement) “ fails completely to dispel ”’, 
the finale “‘ comes as the reaffirmation of 
the composer’s belief that his way of life is 
justified’. I must ask forgiveness for 
quoting the sleeve-note rather than giving 
my own impressions ; but two hearings have 
left me with only the dimmest impressions : 
of a composer not quite master of his form, 
nor yet with a sufficiently large fund of 
singing melody to carry his listeners along 
in its stream. The performance is evidently 
a thoroughly understanding one. The 
recording is clear, but definitely restricted 
in range. A.P. 


*FIBICH. “The Fall of Arcona” Over- 
ture. Prague National Theatre 
Orchestra (Jar. Vogel). 


*SUK. Symphony in C minor, Op. 27, 
* Asrael.” Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Vaclav Talich). Supra- 
phon LPM85-87 (three ro in., 27s. 34d. 
each). 


Suk’s ‘‘ Asrael ’’ Symphony is a seldom- 
played but very interesting work. It was his 
only symphony, composed in 1904-5. 
Asrael is the Angel of Death. Dvorak, Suk’s 
beloved mentor and father-in-law, died in 
May, 1904. During the year after his death 
Suk worked on this Symphony in his 
memory. Two themes, those of Fate and 
Death, weave through the movements. The 
first movement, Andante sostenuto, opens 
in the shadows, with these themes, one 
stalking and the other stealing across the 
scene. There is struggle . . . and surrender. 
The second movement, Andante, is called 
“The Song of Fear ’’, and one obsessive 
note sounds through the texture of the 
opening sections. Fate and Death announce 
their implacable decree. III, Vivace, is a 
nightmarish Scherzo, a Totentanz, which 
suddenly and most beautifully gives place 
to a nostalgic, evocative episode: this must 
be the sweetness of life, and there is even 
suggestion of a village band in the distance 
playing a bucolic one-two-three. But the 
obsessive note from the former movement 
returns, now in a higher register ; and the 
Dance of Death begins again. 

Suk had started a final movement, an 
Adagio. Then, in June, 1905, Otilia, 
Dvorak’s daughter and Suk’s wife, died too. 
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The heart-broken composer replaced his 
Adagio with two further movements. IV, 
Adagio, is a portrait of his wife, gentle, 
tender, happy. As Strauss had done seven 
years earlier in Heldenleben, Suk with a solo 
violin (the second subject) seemed almost 
to conjure up the image of a woman. At 
the end the portrait fades and disappears. 
The Finale, Adagio e maestoso, moves 
through grief to resignation and consola- 
tion. Death and Fate mass their forces, 
but eventually they are shattered, and a 
serene chord of C major tells of new-found 
peace of mind. . 


This composition stirs the imagination, 
and is often intensely moving—and it 
probably would be so even without know- 
ledge of what lay behind its composition. 
The performance is very sensitively played, 
and Talich conducts with a controlled 
passion that is remarkable. The recording 
is good ; very good in the finale. The tone 
always falls fully and expressively on the 
ear, and the surfaces are quieter than usual. 
Three 10-inch discs comprise an awkward 
format for the Symphony, but it is hard to 
suggest a suitable alternative. The work 
lasts an hour ; and could conveniently be 
broken only after either 22 or 35 minutes. 
Perhaps one 12-inch and one 10-inch LP 
would have been the answer. 


I know nothing about Fibich’s opera 
The Fall of Arcona, Opus 55, beyond that it 
consists of a Prologue and three acts, and 
dates from 1898. The Overture is a 
grandiose Wagnerian affair, with striking 
gestures like those in Parsifal, and cere- 
monial pomp like Meistersinger, but rather 
bitty in total effect. In the closing pages 
full organ lends its voices to the sonority. 
It is quite well recorded. A.P. 


*FRANCAIX. Concertino for Piano 
and Orchestra. Jean Francaix 
(piano). Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Leo Borchard). Serenade 
for Twelve Instruments. Hamburg 
Chamber Orchestra (Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt). Telefunken LGM65021 
(10 in., 27s. 33d.). 

I find it more than a little surprising that 
these typically frothy Gallic confections 
should be served up by German hands: for 
to Teutonic tastes, which usually. demand 
prefundity and “ significance ’’, this mixture 
of Satie’s naiveté and Poulenc’s sophisticated 
gaminerie must seem almost culpably frivolous. 
Certainly the Concertino—which the com- 
poser, an excellent pianist, plays with great 
verve and lucidity—should be labelled (like 
fortune-telling machines at fairs) “ for 
amusement only ”: weighty thoughts have 
no place in this frolic. The first movement 
is a pure caper, with scoring which could 
not be more economical or transparent: 
the second movement consists of only 31 
bars, the piano playing a bare melodic line 
in octaves over muted strings (marked senza 
vibrato)—in this recording the composer, by 
the way, does not make the repeat indicated 
in the score; the short Scherzo, which 
makes use of a solo trumpet, has a “‘ folksy ” 
flavour ; and the finale is the quintessence 
of pertness (akin to one of the Cing portraits 
de jeunes filles). In this last, incidentally, 
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Frangaix’s score makes an odd error: 
although written in a rhythm of five quavers 
to the bar, the time-signature is shown as 
5/4 (and is so quoted, without comment, by 
the record-sleeve annotator). Save that the 
flutes are, for some reason, almost inaudible, 
this short work is well recorded—though 
the disc surface is not of the quietest. The 
Serenade, equally light-weight and light- 
hearted, is slightly longer, and to me at least 
doesn’t come off so well. The first movement 
is the best knit: the Andantino, which passes 
a solo line from one instrument to another 
(the commentator has apparently listened 
only to the first few bars) is interesting ; the 
third movement, sketched in delicate colours, 
is somewhat characterless ; and the finale 
dates badly, making a good deal of old- 
fashioned fun with uncouth trombone 
noises, which (pace the Carl Nielsen enthusi- 
asts) always was corny anyway. L.S. 


*FRANCK. Les Djinns. Annie D’Arco 
(piano). 

*SAINT-SAENS. Carnival of the 
Animals. Annie D’Arco (piano), 
Roger Boutry (piano). L’Orchestre 
de [lAssociation des Concerts 

J Colonne (George Sebastian). Nixa 
ULPg099 (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

Les Djinns, I believe, is new to the 
gramophone. In Franck’s oeuvre it follows 
Le Chasseur Maudit (1882) ; it foreshadows, 
and was to lead to, the Symphonic 
Variations. Les Djinns was written at the 


request of Caroline Montigny-Rémaury, a 
well-known pianist, and Ambroise Thomas’s 


sister-in-law. It was composed in 1884. 
The inspiration derives from Victor Hugo’s 
poem of the same title, and although the 
disc reaches me without a cover, I presume 
this will reproduce the epigraph as printed 
on the first programme. I quote it from 
Vallas’s biography of Franck : 
Mer grise 
Ou brise 
La brise 
Tout dort 
Dans la plaine nait un bruit... La rumeur 
approche. Dieu, la voix sépulcrale des 
Djinns.—Ils sont tout prés . . . Cris de 
l’enfer, voix qui parle et qui pleure. 
Prophéte, prophéte, que ta main me 
sauve ... Ils sont passés . . . De leurs ailes 
le battement décroit. 
J’écoute 
Tout fuit, 
Tout passe ; 
L’espace 
Efface 
Le bruit 
Here we have the actual shape of the music 
suggested, equally in the appearance on the 
page and in the programme. The style is 
that of the Symphonic Variations, with the 
piano weaving in and out of the orchestra, 
taking part in the symphonic development. 
Only that piece is ‘‘ pure’’, this one is 
atmospheric, as well as being—as M. Vallas 
suggested—streaked through with Franck’s 
characteristic presentation of good and evil 
opposing forces. ‘‘ Supplicatory, but with 
anxiety and some agitation ’’ is one of the 
indications. 
The piece has grown on your reviewer 
through three hearings. More interesting 
and imaginative than the Chasseur Maudit, 





